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There’s a profit for you 


in good earnings for us 


An important point about good telephone 
earnings is the way they yield a profit to the 
telephone user. 


It is only through good earnings that we 
can do the research and the long-pull plan- 
ning that improve your service and keep 
down the price you pay for it. 


Sure, there have been increases in the 
price of telephone service just as in every- 
thing else. But they would have been far 
greater if we had not been able to absorb 
some part of our own increases in cost 
through technological advances and econ- 
omies in operation. 


NEW AND BETTER SERVICES for telephone users 

Without adequate telephone company will come from the Bell Telephone Laboratories 

. invention of the Transistor, a major scientific 

profits you wouldn’t have the kind of serv- breakthrough. This mighty mite of electronics, 
ice vou’d like. And the chances are very which can amplify electric signals up to 100,000 
by times, will play a big part in push-button teleph- 
good you’d be paying more for an inferior ony, for example. The Transistor has been 
‘ ‘ . made possible by basic physical research of the 

brand than 7 oo for the best tele- kind that can only be undertaken by a progressive 
phone service in the whole world. business with good earnings over the long pull. 


BELL TELEPHONE 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER: There may 
be sputniks orbiting the earth, 
missiles making record-breaking 
journeys, and rockets shooting 
beyond the moon. But to these 
three children on a windy-March 
day after school, there is only a 
bright red kite overhead, and, for 
the moment at least, all hopes 
and aspirations are tied to one 
long piece of string. Illustration 
by Leonard Shortall. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


HOTOTO 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


Stimulating study un- 
der renowned scholars 
and scientists 


Lecture series by emi- 
nent authorities 


Summer -long creative 
arts program 


Mountain recrea- 
tion pleasures in the 
magnificent Rockies. 


Living accommodations 
in handsome University 
residence halls. 


1960 SUMMER SESSIO 
1960 6 SUMMER SESSION 


Plan your summer to in- 
clude one or more of the 
following terms: 


Full Summer Session— 
June 17 - August 26 
First Five-Week Term— 


June 17 - July 22 


The Four-Week Curriculum 


Workshop— 
June 27 - July 22 


First Three-Week Term— 
July 5+ July 22 


Second Three-Week Term— 
July 25 - August 12 


Second Five-Week Term— 
July 25 - August 26 
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Dean of the Summer Session 
McKenna | 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 


Please send Summer Session 
Bulletin 


Street Address — 


ee — ai ee 


State 


MAIL TODAY! 


UNIVERSITY 


| 








UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


OUR READERS 
WRITE 


@ This feature of the JouRNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 


of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


More About Reporting 


Or course a bad report card can 
bring on an emotional crisis. But lack 
of grades does not mean any lack of 
emotional problems. Under a grade- 
less system a pupil can flounder along 
in the bottom group for years, suffer- 
ing from a sense of failure and unable 
to make a proper adjustment to his 
problem because it has never 
brought out into the open. 

—JOHN T. woop, Portland, Oregon. 


been 


Opinions Differ 

I am in perfect agreement with 
Dr. Price’s article, “Public Schools 
Through Grade 14” (December). The 
junior college is a makeshift; we need 
a fourteen-year school system. 

—LLOYD H. TAYLOR, superintendent, 
Speegleville Independent School Dis- 
trict, Waco, Texas. 

Eacu state should be reorganized 
into local administrative school units 
that are large enough and financially 
able, in co-operation with state and 
federal provide all 
the programs made available locally. 
Research may reveal that the junior 
college or community college should 
be a_ four-year 


government, to 


school composed of 


grades eleven through fourteen. 

—W. W. CARPENTER, emeritus profes- 
sor of education, University of Mts- 
souri, Columbia. 


(Continued on page 5) 


For Your Information 


NEA President, W. W. ESHELMAN 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 


Assistant Executive Secretary for Infor- 
mation Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 

NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington Cc 


1960 NEA convention: June 26-July 1, 
Los Angeles. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1959: 667,120. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 8-11, 320. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 49-61. 

NEA departments: Handbook, pages 111- 
154. 

NEA _ divisions, committees, commis- 
sions, council: Handbook, pages 66-110. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 292-294. 


ega 
CHALKBOARD CHALK IN COLOR. 


Writes smoothly — erases easily. 
Firm. Dustless. Adds sparkle to 
chalkboard work. 8 colors. Send 
for FREE two stick sample. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY — 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS ILLINOIS 


Manvfacturers, for 3 generations of 
Chalkboard e@ Chalk’ e@ Erasers @ Art 
Material @ Maps e Globes 


UNIVERSITY 
OF CONNECTICUT 


1960 Summer Session 
July 5— August 12 


Graduate and Undergraduate 


Special features . 
@ Art: Oil Painting 


@ Chemistry: Full year or- 
ganic chemistry 


@ Education: A complete 
graduate curriculum 


Workshops— 


Economic Education 

Family Finance 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Methods in Play Produc- 
tion 

Special Education 


® History: American Mari- 
time History un- 
der the direction 
of recognized au- 
thorities. Classes 
held in buildings 
of Mystic Seaport 
and aboard his- 
toric vessels such 
as whaleship 
Charles W. Mor- 
gan. 


Course fee: $15 per semester 
credit 


For information write .. . 


Director, Summer Session 


The University of Connecticut 


Storrs, Connecticut 
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NEWS and TRENDS_— 


Education Bill Passes Senate 


> By a vote of 51-34, the Senate on February 4 passed 
the NEA-supported version of the McNamara bill. 
After adopting vital amendments sponsored by Sena- 
tors Joseph Clark (D-Pa.) and Mike Monroney (D- 
Okla.) and thirty-one others, the Senate continued its 
debate and wound up with a climactic vote which as- 
sured passage. The McNamara bill: 


Prohibits federal control 

Leaves to states the allocation of funds for teachers’ 
salaries or school construction 

Is geared to population growth by calling for $20 per 
year for every child of school age 

Requires states and localities to maintain their own 
financial effort by specifying matching state and local 
funds 

Includes an equalization formula 

Provides federal financial 
1960-61 and 1961-62 

Was highly praised by NEA because it is in line with 
the principles of the Murray-Metcalf bill. 


support for schools for 


Debate in the Senate extended over a period of three 
days, including two night sessions. Senators considered 
a long series of amendments, all of which were rejected 
except for the NEA-sponsored Clark-Monroney amend- 
ment, which assured states the opportunity to use fed- 
eral funds for teachers’ salaries. In final passage, the 
amended McNamara bill had bipartisan support: 
Forty-two Democrats and nine Republicans were for 
passage; eleven Democrats and twenty-three Republi- 
cans were opposed. 


Because the amended McNamara bill is geared to 
the school-age population, it does not carry a specific 
authorization. On the basis of $20 per school-age 
child, estimates were that the authorization would be 
approximately $900 million for each of two years. 


Purpose of the McNamara bill is to help states and 
localities keep up with their school needs. Latest 
figures show a continuing classroom shortage in excess 
of 130,000 classrooms and an estimated 195,000 short- 
age of qualified teachers. 


Several senators, speaking for the bill, pointed out 
that it is unrealistic to think of the present crisis as 
short-term, and to think that a quick injection of 
federal funds will solve all problems. Said Senator 
Clark: “Let us be fair and honorable with the Ameri- 
can people. Let us not tell the American people there 
is a national defense education crisis. Let us not tell 
the American people that if we build a few schools 
the crisis will disappear. Let us not tell the American 
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people that if we put a little money into teachers’ 
salaries everything will be all right by 1962. ... The 
educational gap will not be closed until we undertake 
a massive federal aid to education program, exactly as 
the missile gap in relation to Russia and the other 
deficiencies in defense will not be closed until and 


unless the American people are prepared to pay the 
price of freedom.” 


Senator Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex.), majority leader, 
said after passage of the bill: “This is a very proud 
moment for the Senate. In two working days we have 
passed one of the most far-reaching and most con- 
structive pieces of proposed legislation in which it has 
been my privilege to participate since I have been 
a member of this body.” 


First NEA Teacher-Opinion Poll 


®> NEA’s Research Division in February began a na- 
tionwide poll of teachers as the first step in a two-year 
experimental program aimed at developing and vali- 
dating new techniques based on extremely small sam- 
ples. Eleven hundred carefully selected teachers in 250 
school systems are being asked their opinions on such 
topics as grouping of pupils according to [Q or achieve- 
ment, use of teacher aides, and emphasis on inter- 
scholastic athletics. 


After the new techniques have been thoroughly tested 
and validated, the Research Division plans to survey 
teachers’ attitudes and opinions on important issues 
and developments. 


NEA Evaluates CED Report 


®& The Committee for Economic Development, a 


nonprofit, nonpolitical organization supported by 
donations from business concerns, has issued a policy 
statement titled Paying for Better Schools, which 
recommends four steps to improve the financing of 
public schools: (a) consolidation of small school dis- 
tricts; (b) increase in state financial assistance; (c) 
federal support for schools in those states which are 
below eighty per cent of the national average of per- 
sonal income per public-school child; (d) 
efforts to improve the schools. 


citizens’ 


In an evaluation of the report’s implications for 
educators, the NEA Research Division said: “To 
educators who have worked in the field of school 
finance over the past thirty years, these recommenda- 
tions have a familiar ring. Three of the four recom- 
mendations—district reorganization, state foundation 
programs, and citizens organizations to support ade- 
quate schools—have been and still are an inseparable 
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part of the policy of the NEA. The CED recommen- 
dation for federal support is, in essence, in agree- 
ment with the basic policy of the NEA’s legislative 
program in past years. Educators may well wonder if 
the business community has come around to a federal 
program which may have been adequate in the 1930's 
and 1940’s but cannot now meet the national emer- 
gency. The NEA may well endorse the dissenting 
statement by William Benton: 


“I feel strongly that the recommendations in this 
report do not match the national emergency. But I 
commend the CED for a report on education more 
courageous and forthright than any issued by an or- 
ganization representing the business community. I 
do not want my criticisms . . . to seem to outweigh my 
general commendation of the CED for this important 
policy statement in this most controversial area.’ ” 


Hickman Mills Report 


® Persistence of the board of education in usurping 
the responsibilities of the superintendent of schools 
and a conflict in personalities are the major causes 
of unrest in the Hickman Mills, Missouri, school 
system, a special investigating committee of the NEA 
Defense Commission has found. The report was pre- 
sented at a meeting of school officials, staff members, 
and residents of Hickman Mills on February | by 
Oscar Thompson, professor of education, Iowa State 
Teachers College, chairman of the investigation com- 
mittee. 


The Defense Commission report cites instances of 
the board of education’s assuming responsibilities 
and functions of the superintendent’s office and fail- 
ure to act according to acceptable procedures in its 
methods of overruling recommendations of the super- 
intendent regarding personnel matters. “A superin- 
tendent should resign rather than allow the develop- 
ment of a situation where a board of education, in 
effect, is both the policy-making and the administra- 
tive agency of the school system,” the report says. 


Deadlocks resulting from factionalism often delayed 
important decisions of the board of education, the 
report finds. When referring to the two factions on 
the board, teachers, board members themselves, and 
residents in the community usually spoke of those 
who were “pro” or “anti” the man who is senior 
member of the board (a former teacher and princi- 
pal in the local school system). Noting that the con- 
troversy centering about him “has become so great 
that his usefulness as a board member and commu- 
nity leader in school matters has been seriously im- 
paired,” the report recommends that he resign im- 
mediately. The report urges that citizens attempt to 
bring about more effective co-operation between older 
and newer residents of the community. Copies of the 
report, A Study of Conflict Between Administrative 
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and Policy-Making Agencies in a School System, may 
be had from the Defense Commission, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


WCOTP Supports Haitian Teachers 


®& The World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Professions has lodged a strong protest with 
the Haitian Minister of Education against the “per- 
secution” of Haitian teachers and their organizations. 
WCOTP Secretary General William G. Carr, on be- 
half of the WCOTP executive committee, called at- 
tention of the Haitian government to the “undemo- 
cratic suppression” of the “freedom of professional 
organization and personal liberty” of two Haitian 
teacher organizations and their leaders. 


Events leading to the protest include Haitian govern- 
ment action last summer which made it impossible 
for Kléber Viélot, secretary general of the National 
Union of Haitian Teachers, to return to Haiti from 
the WCOTP convention in Washington. 


Golden Key, American Education Awards 


& A Washington, D.C., journalist and a Minnesota 
English teacher who inspired him received Golden 
Key Awards on February 13. James Russell Wiggins, 
executive editor and vice-president of the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald and president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, shared the 
award with the teacher he said most influenced his 
career, Ethel Gower of Stillwater, Minnesota. 


The awards were presented in Atlantic City, during 
the American Association of School Administrators 
convention. Golden Key Award, sponsors are AASA, 
Council of Chief State School Officers, National Asso- 
ciation of Secretaries of State Teachers Associations, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, NEA, Na- 
tional School Boards Association, and U.S. Office of 
Education. 


Recipient of the American Education Award for 
1960 was John W. Studebaker, vice-president and 
chairman of the editorial board of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, and former U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
The award is presented each year by the Associated 
Exhibitors of the National Education Association at 
the AASA convention to a distinguished American for 
an outstanding contribution to education. 


Dr. Carmichael 


> Omer C. Carmichael, Louisville superintendent of 
schools, died January 9 after suffering a heart attack. 
He had served as president of the Alabama Education 
Association, vice-president of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, and a member of the 
Educational Policies Commission. 
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OUR READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 


Quality Education 
THE January special section says so 
much, so well to those responsible for 
quality education. 
—AVERY I. LEWIS, JrR., elementary 
priacipal, North Central School Cor- 
poration, Ramsey, Indiana. 


A quality curriculum is a prescribed 
course of study that requires work and 
thinking—not a program of activities 
to be spoon-fed to students. 

—R. N. RIGBY, JR., Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 


THE section on 
really let me 


quality teachers 


down. High character 
But 
that is 


abundance, the 


does not insure good teaching. 


basic and unless 


evidenced in 


character is 
rest 
doesn’t amount to much. 

—KERMITH S. HUEHN, county 


tendent, Hardin 


superin- 
County, Towa. 
\ splendid article! 

—BILL DIAL, Harvard, Illinois. 


CONGRATULATIONS for a well-written 
case for public support of education. 
—WALFORD N. 
intern, Vancouve) 


lic Schools. 


JOHNSON, principal 


(Washington) Pub- 


® To date, almost half 
million copies of the January feature 
have been distributed. 


still available 


two and a 


Free copies are 
from the NEA. 
(Continued on page 76) 


Teacher-Politician 


Tom Monaghan, teacher, is serving 
his second term in the Oregon state 
legislature, the result of a long fight by 

Oregon 
to win this right. 
Opposed first by 
the attorney gen- 
eral’s ruling, then 
by court rulings, 
teachers took the 
question to the 
electorate, and a 
constitutional] 
amendment was 
passed, two to one. 

A sixth-grade teacher in Milwaukie, 
Oregon, Tom is a member of his city, 
county, state, and national profession- 
al organizations. 

—CECIL W. POSEY, executive secretary, 
Oregon Port- 


Education Association, 





teachers | 





TRAV EL 


is an even more rewarding experience 


when you fly PAN AMERICAN 


For educators, travel is no longer a 
luxury. Actually, educational travel is 
an essential part of a teacher’s training 
and experience. And Pan Am, in co- 
operation with America’s leading edu- 
cational institutions, has pioneered low- 
cost educational travel throughout the 
world—bringing it within the budget 
of nearly everyone. 

Cooperating with colleges and uni- 
versities, educational associations and 
travel agents, Pan American offers you 
a wide variety of group tours especially 
designed for teachers and students in 
every field of interest. Pan Am’s Econ- 
omy-class Thrift fares are the most 
inexpensive way to go; and you can 
take advantage of the Pan Am Pay- 
Later Plan—only 10% down and up to 
20 months to pay the balance. 


Group tours offer additional advan- 
tages that can be given only to people 
traveling together. Through arrange- 
ments made by the sponsoring institu- 
tions, special teacher and student tours 
find many more doors opened to them. 
Interviews with educational authorities 
and other public officials, meetings 
with teachers, visits at educational 
institutions, are regularly scheduled 
for educational group movements. 


Many colleges and universities grant 
academic credit for participation in ed- 
ucational group tours via Pan Am—for 


Pan American, P. O. Box 1908 
New York 17, N. Y. 


” 


Education, 
cational Group Travel. 


Name 


Address 


Mr. George Gardner, Educational Director 


Please send me a free copy of ‘“‘Adventures in 
and related information about Edu- 


professional growth, degrees, and salary 
advancement requirements. 

One popular tour, for instance, is the 
National Education Association Tour, 
Round-the-World (RW-1). 52 days, 
$2495 tourist/economy-class round trip 
from San Francisco including trans- 
portation across the U.S. Departs June 
21. San Francisco, Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong, Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand, India, Kashmir, Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, France, England, New 
York, San Francisco. Tour Leader: 
Mr. George W. Mulder. Academic 
credit available from Western Illinois 
University, Macomb, Illinois. 

Or, Lafayette College Russia Tour: 
48 days, from New York June 30. 
$1899 including economy-class air fare. 
Visit Ireland, Finland, Russia, Yugo- 
slavia, Austria. 

Or, Holy Land Tour (Odyssey): 24 
days, $1465, including round-trip econ- 
omy air fare from N. Y. Near East 
and Holy Land— Egypt, Jordan, Syria, 
Lebanon, Turkey, Greece and Israel. 

These are just three of more than 
350 Pan Am educational tours to every 
continent. The complete program has 
been compiled for your interest by 
Pan American. Send the adjoining 
coupon for your FREE 1960 edition of 
** Adventures in Education,’’ a scholar’s 
guide to study and travel abroad. 


—--------------4 


I am affiliated as a teacher, student with 
land. 


WORLD'S MOST 
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Social Studies for the junior high — 
an unusual and colorful approach 


Coming in the Spring -- 1960 Edition 
Our WORLD and Its Peoples 


by Kolevzon and Heine 


This exciting text with its logical regional 
approach presents world geography as a story of 
people. By providing insight into the human and 
cultural factors which interplay with geographic 
factors, Our World and Its Peoples gives students 
a deeper understanding of different ways of life. 

The new edition has been updated to include such 
recent developments as Alaskan and Hawaiian state- 
hood, creation of the United Arab Republic, opening 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway, the European Common 
Market, and round-the-world commercial jet service. 


Eastern Lands - Western Lands 
Revised by James F. Reed 


These two companion volumes provide a smooth- 

flowing course, simply, yet vividly presented through 
text and illustrations. 
Lands presents a clear, well-rounded 
picture of the major nations of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere from earliest times to the present. Western 
Lands begins with a brief review of civilization up 
to the discovery of the New World and European 
exploration of the Americas. The United States 
from colonial times to the present forms a major 
part of the book. Canada and Latin America are 
also discussed in detail. 


ALLYN and BACON, INC. 


Boston Englewood Cliffs, NJ. Chicago 
Atlanta Dailas 


Eastern 


San Francisco 


THE 
BOOKSHELF 


REVIEWS OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Nonfiction 


The Little World of Laos by Oden Meeker. (Scribner's) 
Recently, Laos a land almost unknown to Americans, has 
become a topic of international news. Because of the scar- 
city of information on this Southeast Asian country, Mr. 
Meeker’s book has much to commend its reading. 

The Little World of Laos is a light but, nevertheless, 
informative and entertaining book. The author, a CARE 
official in the Laotian capital, presents colorful sketches of 
local life and customs and richly painted vignettes of neigh- 
boring Cambodia, Thailand, and Vietnam. His personal 
experiences are interspersed, too, with serious, if spotty, 
incursions into the realm of history and politics. 


—HYMAN KUBLIN, associate professor of history, Brooklyn 
College, New York. 


IGY: Year of Discovery by Sydney Chapman. (University 
of Michigan) This is a modern book, in its subject and 
its format. Dr. Chapman was president of the team of 
scientists who directed the program of the International 
Geophysical Year, 1957-58. He is, therefore, eminently 
qualified to describe the results and does so in a way which 
makes the book scientifically reliable and very readable. 

In the brief span of the book, the reader can get a 
general idea of what IGY was all about, enough detail about 
some projects to give meat to the main ideas, and enough 
interpretation to provide insight and meaning. 

—JOHN STERNIG, assistant superintendent, Glencoe, IlIli- 
nois, public schools. 


Philosophy for a Time of Crisis, an interpretation by 
Adrienne Koch. (Dutton) This book of essays by Mrs. 
Koch suggests that the “terrible twentieth century,” with 
its crises within crises, can be understood and managed 
only through philosophy. Philosophy for this purpose is 
defined classically as being concerned with the nature of 
the universe, an integration and examination of beliefs, 
and the root values of man and society. 

The essays are followed by selections from the writings 
of the more insightful and provocative critics of contem- 
porary society: Arnold Toynbee’s emphasjs upon religion, 
Erich Fromm’s faith in man’s own productive activity, 
Jacques Maritain’s anticipation of a Roman Catholic eter- 
nal life, Sidney Hook’s demand for renewed faith in natural- 
ism, and Bertrand Russell’s desire for rationality. 

In her concluding chapters, Mrs. Koch reveals why she 
selected the writers she did: All defend the values of civiliza- 
tion and believe that the times of trouble can be surmounted 
through co-operation and intelligence. They do not mini- 
mize the problems faced nor assign single causes for them. 
All emphasize the significance of individual human beings. 
Further, all assert a ringing faith in freedom. This, is a 
thoughtful, challenging book, but also an optimistic book. 

—LEWIS B. MAYHEW, director of institutional research, 
University of South Florida, Tampa. 


® See bookshelf listing on page 74. 
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VISION master key to man's progress el 


N EYE BETTER VISION 
1ON YEARS WERE NEEDED TO DEVELOP THE HUMA 
HALF A BILL 


INSTITUTE 


EYES WITH LENSES 
PRIMITIVE EYES cou 
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» ANS 
“F's 


THE HUMAN EY, 


= a.sandORS they need help 
for Or + = : 


Our wonderful eyes were made 


— 
40’ a 


Here’s a HUGE WALL CHART in Color 


supported by a manual and 25 take-home leaflets... 


for the entire 3-part package 


oes mailed prepaid anywhere Better Vision Institute, Inc. 
in the U. S. or Canada. Fasci- — © 630 Fifth Avenue 
nating instructor-aid for all New York 20, N. Y. 


classes 8 to 15. 
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Send my huge eye-science picture chart. | enclose $1 to 
cover the entire cost. Include a teacher's manual and 25 
take-home leaflets. If not satisfied, | will return the chart in 
10 days for a full cash refund. 


FREE .. . 4 full color, 20-minute, 16 mm motion pictures Name... -.seeeccccscvcccrencecsccvcccvcees 
on eyes and the magic of vision loaned without cha rge for 


class and assembly showings. Write for descriptive literature. Address. . 
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The cars are safer...the roads are safer... 


THE REST iS UP TO YCcal 


It’s fun to be the driver, to take the family car 
and chauffeur your crowd to a good time. But 
along with the fun comes a big responsibility— 
the safety of yourself, your friends and of every- 
one you meet on the road. Their lives depend 
on your ability and willingness to drive well. 

You’re not alone in the driver’s seat when it 
comes to safety. Automotive engineers have 
designed more safety into cars than ever before. 
You stop more swiftly and surely on better 
brakes, you see more clearly all around through 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Safety Plate Glass windows, the steering is easier 
and the tires are stronger than just a few years 
ago. Traffic experts are helping with divided high- 
ways, underpasses and overpasses, improved street 
lighting and well-placed, easy-to-read traffic signs. 

But all of these improvements mean nothing 
without your cooperation. Drive as you would 
like others to drive. Be courteous, cautious and 
alert. Safe driving pays off, too . . . when your 
parents know that you’re a careful driver, you 
get the car more often! More fun! 


A CAR 1S A BIG RESPONSIBILITY—SO HANDLE WITH CARE! 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this ad, emphasizing everyone’s responsibility for safe driving, are available upon 
request. You might post a copy on your school bulletin board to remind students that safe driving is an obligation we all 
share. For as many reprints as you want, simply write to General Motors, Public Relations Staff, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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White House Conference 


seventh of March to the second of April, an ex- 
traordinary conference will be in session, sum- 
moned by the President of the United States and fol- 


lowed with eager concern by our country and by the 
world. 


ie the nation’s capital this year, from the twenty- 


It will not be a conference primarily of diplomats, 
military leaders, nuclear physicists, or economists. It 
will be a conference of citizens—7000 citizens from 
every corner of the land. Yet it will be all-inclusive, 
with its participants representing government, various 
organizations, the professions, and special-interest 
fields. 
~ It will not be a conference devoted to international 
issues, inflation, population pressures, or disarma- 
ment. Yet all these problems—and more—come within 
its scope, for the conference referred to is the Golden 
Anniversary White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, and any conference concerned with chil- 
dren is necessarily concerned with the whole of civili- 
zation and its future. Children are the only contro] we 
have over tomorrow; what we enable them to become 
determines what our world shall be. This, then, will 
be a conference with consequences that will affect the 
nation’s future and the world’s. 

Every White House Conference, since the first one 
was called by President Theodore Roosevelt in 1909, 
has been distinguished by its positive effects on the 
health, welfare, and education of children. Each one 
has been an historic incident, not an historic accident. 
At home and abroad, these decennial conferences 
have come to symbolize our nation’s deep and tena- 
cious concern for the young. 

The 1960 conference convenes at a fateful time in 
mankind's history, Before the grave economic, social, 
and political problems of our shrinking globe are 
solved, today’s children may be swept into the affairs 
of a vast universe as yet unknown and unexplored. 
We cannot foresee the changes of the next fifty years 
or even the decade ahead. But we know that our ex- 


Mrs. Brown, former president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, is national chairman, 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 
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panding world will demand of today’s children—and 
of the adults who guide their education—valor, zest 
for learning, and creativity. “Opportunities for chil- 
dren and youth to realize their full potential for crea- 
tive life in freedom and dignity,” therefore, is the 
heart of the theme chosen to guide our deliberations. 
To promote those opportunities is the task and pur- 
pose of the conference. It is a task in which teachers 
and schools are already deeply involved. 

With its rich variety of participants and its inter- 
disciplinary approach, the 1960 conference will bring 
the full amplitude of the nation’s diverse wisdom, 
experience, and talent to bear on the problems of 
rearing children in an era of unprecedented change. 
From the combined knowledge and insights of laymen 
and professionals, there must emerge a clear under- 
standing of the influences that nurture moral, physi- 
cal, and intellectual excellence. 

There must emerge also a sharper perception of the 
imperative: of making the kind of effort that will 
turn recommendations on paper into effective action 
programs. Knowledge, fully acted upon, can develop 
the richly creative lives our world so desperately 
needs. And it is time for a breakthrough. Surely a 
people inventive enough to pierce the boundaries of 
space can venture with equal daring into the pro- 
found recesses of the human personality. 

Who awaits the findings of the conference more 
eagerly than the teaching profession? Who reaches out 
more avidly for fresh knowledge of human behavior? 
Who is more expert in taking the colds facts of re- 
search and putting them to warm, human use? 

Yet this is a responsibility beyond the resources of 
any single institution or agency working alone. It is, 
and must be, a shared enterprise of our whole society— 
of home, school, church, government, public, and 
voluntary organizations; of all whose study or practice 
or service bears on the well-being of the young. To 
spur a great community of intelligent, informed effort 
dedicated to raising the level of opportunity for every 
child is the task and high hope of the Golden An- 
niversary White House Conference on Children and 
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PP \EACHERs still are experiencing 
difficulties in deducting edu- 
cational expenses on their fed- 

eral income-tax returns. A clarify- 
ing ruling will be issued soon by 
the United States Department of 
the Treasury, according to Depart- 
ment officials. 

This article is based on the situ- 
ation as it now is; a new rulin 
issued before April 15, 1960, could 
affect radically the deductibility 
of educational expenses. The NEA 
will publicize any new ruling on 
this subject which is issued before 
the last day for filing federal 
income-tax returns. 


Educational Expenses 


If you deduct educational ex- 
penses, most of you will find it 
advantageous to use the long Form 
1040 rather than the short Forms 
1040A or 1040W. 

If, according to Internal Rev- 
enue Service rules, you are allowed 
to deduct educational expenses, 
you deduct the cost of transporta- 
tion, meals, and lodging on page 1 
of Form 1040, whether you itemize 
your deductions or take the stand- 
ard deduction. If you itemize your 
deductions, you then deduct ex- 
penses for tuition and books on 
page 2 of Form 1040. 

Generally, commuters’ fares are 
not deductible. But, you may de- 
duct them if (a) you travel daily 


to and from your home to another ° 


city for the classes you attend, or 
(b) you travel directly from the 
school where you teach to the 
school where you attend classes 
in the same city. 

You may deduct expenses for 
meals only if you are away from 
home over night in order to at- 
tend classes. 


Where the Trouble Is 


You will find that you can easily 
analyze the words of the IRS rul- 
ing of 1958 (Sec. 1.162-5 of Income 
Tax Regulations), but not all 
IRS agents interpret the ruling 
the same way. Therefore, many of 
you reported to us what you con- 
sider misinterpretations. This is 

‘why NEA officials met with Treas- 
ury officials in June 1959 to ex- 
plain difficulties and request a new 
interpretation from the national 
office. You must realize that al- 
though the following comments 


Miss Ware is assistant director, NEA 
Research Division. 
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seem to you to be a reasonable in- 
terpretation, they may not agree 
with the interpretations of some 
IRS agents. 


The IRS Ruling in Brief 

Expenses of attending classes, 
workshops, and other educational 
meetings (during sabbatical leave 
or otherwise) are deductible if the 
teacher incurred them in order to 
meet requirements of his employer 
or the state as a condition for re- 
taining his salary, status, or em- 
ployment; or if the teacher in- 
curred them voluntarily in order 
to improve his professional skills. 

Educational expenses are not 
deductible if the teacher incurred 
them for any one of these reasons: 
(a) to prepare for the profession 
(i.e., preservice education), (b) to 
meet minimum qualifications for a 
position, (c) to obtain a promo- 
tion, (d) to fulfill his general edu- 
cational aspirations, or (e) to sat- 
isfy any other personal purpose. 

When a teachers convention or 
conference is really a workshop, 
expenses for attending it are de- 
ductible as educational expenses. 
But when the convention is oper- 
ated by a delegate system, dele- 
gates must prorate~their expenses 
—deducting on page | of Form 1040 
the portion attributable to educa- 
tional expenses and deducting on 
page 2 the portion attributable to 
organizational business as a con- 
tribution to the organization rep- 
resented. 


Warnings 


The deductibility of educational 
travel expenses is still in doubt. 
Some teachers who have traveled 
to obtain education rather than 
limiting themselves to a classroom 
experience have been allowed to 
deduct their expenses, but many 
have not. Some certificate titles 
still cause agents to rule a teacher 
not fully qualified for the profes- 
sion and expenses therefore not de- 
ductible, even though the indi- 
vidual is in the classroom teach- 
ing. 

Candidacy for or receipt of an 
advanced degree may be a red 
flag to agents. Some have ruled 
that despite what the teacher says, 
his primary purpose in incurring 
the expenses was to obtain the 
degree rather than to improve skills 
in the present position. These and 
other problems are the ones we 
hope will be clarified by a new 
ruling, when it is issued. 


Tax Check List 
Here are a few items with citations 
to tax laws, rulings, and forms which 


vou may consult if the item seems to 
affect vou. 


1. Dues to professional organizations 
and subscriptions for educational 
journals—deductible on page 2 of 
Form 1040, if you itemize (IT 3448, 
1949-1 CB 206). 

2. Scholarships and_ fellowships— 
some or all may be excluded (IRC 
1954, sec. 117; Reg. 1.117-1 through 4). 

3. Stipends of the National Science 
Foundation—some or all may be ex- 
cluded. (Rev. Rul. 58-498, CB 1958-2, 
47.) 

t. Sick pay—up to $100 a week may 
be excluded. [See Form 2440. IRC 
1954, sec. 105 (d); Rev. Rul. 57-360, 
IRB 1957-32; Rev. Rul. 58-91, IRB 
1958-11.) 

5. Retirement 
exemption for those 
1954, sec. 151 (c) .] 

6. Retirement income-tax credit—see 
Schedule K of Form 1040. (IRC 1954, 
sec. 37.) Retired teachers should see 
Schedule E and H of Form 1040. (IRC 
1954, sec. 72.) 

A good source of information for 
all taxpayers is Your Federal Income 
Tax. The 1960 edition may be ob- 
tained for 40¢ from your District Di- 
rector of Internal Revenue or from 
the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. # # 


income—additional 
over 65. [IRC 
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Psychiatrists in the School 


The story of what happened when three 
psychiatrists “moved into” a 


junior high school to study predelinquency 


EDWARD M. DANIELS, M.D. 


N 1954, along with two other 

psychiatrists studying _pre- 

delinquency in boys, I ‘moved 
into” a junior high school. 

By becoming a part of the school 
routine—maintaining a classroom- 
like setting and working during 
regular school hours—we hoped to 
eliminate the objectionable aspects 
of the clinic atmosphere. We had 
learned that adolescents with emo- 
tional problems hesitate to go to a 
clinic and are resentful when they 
do go there. 

School psychiatry has become a 
specialty in its right. Ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, 
both public and _ private, have 
come to recognize the importance of 
the psychiatric consultant and the 
“team approach” to the handling 
of students’ emotional problems. 


own 


Dr. Daniels is a psychiatrist in Bos- 
ton. The project described in_ this 
article was sponsored by the Massachu- 
setts Department of Mental Health. 
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The psychiatrist in the school is 
in a position to make direct obser- 
vations on the school’s structure 
and function and, in our case, on 
the culture of the predelinquent 
boy. He is in a position to inter- 
act with many groups and individ- 
uals as well as with the problem 
children themselves. This allows a 
greater understanding of the school 
environment and thus furthers the 
understanding of the student as 
an individual. Hopefully, it en- 
ables the psychiatrist to exert some 
favorable influence on the school 
environment and to extend help 
to the students before they get 
into serious difficulties. 


Z 

W. were motivated by the de- 
sire to be of basic assistance to the 
school community by functioning 
as an actual part of that commu- 
nity rather than as outsiders who 
did not belong or could not feel 
the pulse of the school. It was our 


hypothesis that in order for us to 
be effective, we needed to develop 
an interrelationship with the facul- 
ty and the students. 

Our function was at no time sim- 
ilar to that of the usual psychiat- 
ric consultant who customarily 
covers all or many of the schools 
in a given community. The planned 
intensity of our relationship would 
have been utterly 
had attempted to 
broad base in ow 


defeated if we 
cover 
efforts. 

On the contrary, we focused on 
a single school. One _ psychiatrist 
participated in a discussion group 
with parents concerning the rela- 
tions between their own problems 
and those of their children. An- 
other psychiatrist met with a group 
of teachers to discover how the 
personalities of the students in- 
teracted with the teachers’ person- 
alities. The third _ psychiatrist 
worked with the students. 

When the faculty first heard that 


such a 


There had been numer- 
ous cases of vandalism. 





three psychiatrists were to work in 
the school, their attitude was a 
questioning one, at times verging 
on suspicion. However, as personal 
contact was initiated, maintained, 
and increased, it became clear that 
we and the teachers and adminis- 
trators could work together effec- 
tively. 

We made it a _ fundamental 
axiom that at no time would we 
attempt to bypass the school ad- 
ministration or faculty in the eval- 
uation or handling of problems. 
While we maintained professional 
confidence at all times in direct 
contacts with the groups, we dis- 
cussed certain general findings that 
led to increased understanding of 
the school community. 

It is a special tribute to the 
school administrators and the guid- 
ance personnel, as well as to the 
faculty, that they should have been 
so willing to be frank and open in 
their discussions, so willing to talk 
candidly about their problems in 
the school community, and so 
ready to accept any assistance 
which could be offered. A cordial 
relationship developed which exist- 
ed throughout the five years’ dura- 
tion of the work. 


0. R experience pointed up one 


major fact: The influence of the 
psychiatrist can extend far beyond 
the actual students whom he sees. 
This is particularly true if he ap- 
proaches his task from a_ broad 
base. 

We found the group method of 
communication to be the most sat- 
isfactory, for within the group dis- 
cussion, dynamic factors at work in 
the school became obvious to mem- 
bers of the group. These principles 
could then be carried from the 
group and applied within the 
school community. 

Needless to say, this approach 
does not eliminate the need for ef- 
fective psychiatric consultation in 
appropriate cases, but the number 
of such referrals decreases as the re- 
sult of a preventive rather than a 
therapeutic orientation. The dis- 
cussion groups with both teachers 
and parents were at no time group 
therapy; rather, they were discus- 
sion groups oriented to the prob- 
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lems which both parents and 
teachers were experiencing with 
the students. 

A definite change occurred in the 
behavior of the troubled boys as a 
result of the group sessions. The 
principal and guidance counselor 
reported that certain students in 
the groups “‘were easier to live 
with.” The students no longer 
found it impossible to sit through 
class. and they did not come as 
often to the guidance counselor for 
excuses from class as they had pre- 
viously. 

Vandalism by group members 
also stopped. Previously there had 
been a number of destructive acts, 
such as flooding the boys’ lavatory 
and tipping the fire extinguisher 
in the science laboratory. Infrac- 
tions of school rules became rare. 
In addition, the teachers felt gen- 
erally that the group members were 
more relaxed in class and disin- 
clined to disrupt classroom activity. 

Stanley, a group member for two 
and a half years, reported that he 
thought he had become a winning 
pitcher for the baseball team as a 
result of his participation in group 
meetings because he no longer be- 
came tense and frightened in a 
baseball game. 

Jimmy, who joined one of the 
groups six months after it began, 
had been taunted by his classmates 
and was excluded by the already 
functioning group. His early at- 
tendance at group meetings was 
stormy. Gradually he became ac- 
cepted through the efforts of Bob, 
the most aggressive of the group 
members, who defended him and 
became his constant companion. 

Grateful for a new friend, Jimmy 
joined Bob in acts of antisocial 
nature and allowed himself to be 
exploited by often taking the blame 
as Bob urged him to be more ag- 
gressive and to look after himself. 
Bob’s strength helped Jimmy, but 
a major effort of the psychiatrist’s 
work was to help the group become 
more aware of the true relation- 
ship between Bob and Jimmy, so 
that they could better help Jimmy 
to see his masochistic tendencies. 
Eventually, both Bob and Jimmy 
improved. 


The faculty 


attitude toward 


‘Teachers 


such students and events changed. 
looked for the signif- 
icance of antisocial acts and tried 
to deal constructively with them. 


Orr approach provided a mean- 
ingful preventive and therapeutic 
tool in the hands of the school 
community because it enabled the 
teachers, to understand what was 
going on in the school as a whole 
rather than limiting their experi- 
ence to a relatively few troubled 
students. 

The dynamics which evolve in 
the group discussion have appli- 
cation to all students and to all ele- 
ments of the community. This 
method often eliminates the neces- 
sity of referring troubled children 
to already overburdened clinics and 
hospitals, where waiting lists cus- 
tomarily run up to two years. 

It has been our experience that 
with prompt handling, on-the-spot 
evaluation by the psychiatrist who 
knows the personalities and the 
culture of the school involved is 
most effective. In this way, therapy 
can frequently be done by the 
school personnel without referral 
to clinics. 

For too long, teachers have been 
bypassed and have not been given 
an opportunity to understand cer- 
tain fundamentals and characteris- 
tics of normal personality which 
would help them handle the vast 
majority of problems faced by 
their students. 


lL cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that the psychiatrist must 
begin by working within the 
already existing school community. 
His function as a consultant can 
be successful: only if he is able 
flexibly to adapt to a school struc- 
ture which has much to commend 
it and which was a going concern 
before his arrival on the scene. 

Educators have accomplished a 
good deal over the years; teaching 
is one of the most forward-looking 
and dynamic professions. It is the 
responsibility of the psychiatric 
consultant to assist in clarifying 
and further refining the function 
of the teacher in the school com- 
munity rather than to attempt 
drastic modifications. + + 
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How to prepare for 


SPRING 


PHYLLIS REYNOLDS TEDESCO 

A 
= PRING . . . that wonderful time of year when crocuses pop out of 
\ the ground, birds pop out of their nests, and children pop out 
Y of their seats—that gentle season when rivers overflow their 
banks, sewers overflow their lids, and toilets overflow their bowls. 

Veteran teachers are already armed with plungers, Band-Aids, fly 
swatters, and aspirin, but for those novices who have yet to face their 
first spring in a classroom, here are some suggestions: 

1. Order bicycle mud flaps for each child to wear around his ankles. 

2. If you don’t already know it, learn the pussy-willow song. Your 
class will want to sing it every day from now until June 1. 

3. Buy a two-gallon spray can of Flit. 

4. Read up on the reproductive life of turtles, the fertility cycle of 
hamsters, and mating habits of the praying mantis. 

5. Practice reading a story aloud with a wasp buzzing around 
your head and another creeping up your forearm. 

6. Before the rains begin, find out which child has only one foot 
so you'll know who keeps leaving that stray boot in the hall. 

7. Never oblige when a pupil says coyly, “Close your eyes and hold 
out your hand,” unless you’ve a fondness for centipedes. 

As the season approaches, however, and little boys’ pockets become 
alive with things that crawl or creep or flip or fly, even the most 
hardened elementary teacher has been known to crack under the 
strain. Just recently one was heard singing: 

The flowers that bloom in the spring, tra la, 
Have nothing to do with the case. 

I suppose I should get in the swing, tra la, 
And force a fat smile on my face. 

But that’s what I mean when I say or I sing, 
I think I'll retire on the first day of spring. 





THE 

PRINCIPAL 
AND THE 
CONGRESSMAN 


GEORGE E. ARNSTEIN 


LBERT Brooks, principal of 

4, Pueblo High School in Tuc- 

son, Arizona, is a man of 
many interests and activities. One 
of his interests is legislation which 
helps the schools; one of his activi- 
ties is serving his profession on the 
NEA federal legislative committee 
and as key contact with the con- 
gressman from his district. 

His congressman is Stewart 
Udall, a member of the House 
Labor and Education Committee. 
The relationship between the two 
men is close. It goes back to the 
days when Stewart Udall played 
basketball and Elbert Brooks was 
the referee. They met, in a manner 
of speaking, when Brooks blew the 
whistle on Udall. 

Their friendship: is based on 
common interests and a shared ef- 
fort to contribute to the strength 
and growth of America and _ its 
youth. This friendship serves to 
further NEA’s efforts to provide 
federal financial support for educa- 
tion, because Representative Udall 
is thoroughly aware of education’s 
crucial needs and has taken an 
active part in backing appropriate 
legislation. 

For his knowledge of these 
needs, he relies, in part, on his 
friend Elbert Brooks, who serves as 


Congressman Stewart 
man’s assistant, 


Richard Schweitzer, 
High School in 


Tucson, Arizona. 


Udall (left), Principal Elbert 
walk 
Federal 


a resource person and amateur 
lobbyist. Brooks’ task is twofold: 
He keeps alert to public opinion 
and keeps abreast of school needs, 
for only in this way can he use- 
fully and dependably serve as the 
key legislative contact for his con- 
gressional district. 

At the same time, his profes- 
sional and community activities 
help to convince others that the 
schools of Arizona need financial as 
well as moral support and that 
federal funds without federal con- 
trol are an urgent necessity. 

His own school, only four years 
old, has already become too small 
and operates on half-day sessions 
while a new wing is nearing com- 
pletion. Thanks to the NEA-sup- 
ported law which aids federally 
affected areas, Tucson has_ used 
$800,000 of federal funds for high- 
school construction. 

“Our school district is an ex- 
ample of the fact that we can have 
federal money without federal con- 
trol,” Brooks says. “The next logi- 
cal step is to elect more congress- 
men like Stewart Udall so that we 
can get meaningful legislation like 
the Murray-Metcalf bill.” 


Dr. Arnstein is assistant director, NEA 
Division of Legislation and Federal 
Relations. 


Brooks, and the _ congress- 
toward the new wing of Pueblo 
funds are important to Tucson. 
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Congressman Udall addresses Pueblo’s faculty at a meet- 
ing arranged by Brooks to help keep the faculty well in- 
formed. In his talk, Mr, Udall is emphasizing local 
school needs as seen in the light of national perspective. 






To keep the public informed about school needs, 
progress, and problems, Principai Brooks takes 
an active part in effective community relations. 
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During the convention of the Arizona 
Education Association, Executive Secre- 
tary Dix Price, AEA President Maria 
Urquides, and Brooks confer on the fed- 
eral legislative program of NEA and AEA, 


Mrs. Brooks prepares to drive her hus- 
band to the airport, where he will take 
off for Washington in response to a call 
from NEA. In Washington, Brooks will 


bring Representative Udall up to date 
about Tucson’s urgent school needs. 





THE GUIDANCE-ORIENTED 
ELEMENTARY TEACHER 


Y NLIKE guidance at the second- 
ary-school level with its grow- 
ing use of specialists, ele- 

mentary-school guidance remains 
primarily the ongoing responsi- 
bility of the classroom teacher. 

The National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 authorizes the use of 
federal funds to improve guidance, 
testing, and counseling services at 
the secondary level. The legislators 
had nothing to say about guidance 
in the elementary school. For the 
time being, the shortage of trained 
personnel and the emphasis on 
search for talent at the secondary 
level will probably prevent any 
major new developments in guid- 
ance practices in the elementary 
school. 

The practical concept of guid- 
ance for the grade-school child may 
be considered just about forty years 
old. Vhe Commonwealth Fund in 
the 1920’s sponsored a dual pro- 
gram which provided for the estab- 
lishment of experimental child- 
guidance clinics and visiting-teach- 
er services. 

While the child-guidance move- 
ment has grown steadily, the visit- 
ing-teacher movement developed 
very slowly. Since 1945, however, 
many state departments of educa- 
tion, in their efforts to improve 
school attendance, have sponsored 
the employment of visiting teach- 
ers (also called school social work- 
ers, elementary counselors, 
pupil personnel workers) . 

Activities of the visiting teacher, 
like those of other special consult- 
ants to the elementary school, are 
designed to assist the teacher in his 


and 


Dr. Harper is visiting teacher, Guid- 
ance Services, Arlington, Virginia, 
public schools. 
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efforts to bring out children’s 
talents and strengths as well as to 
correct or offset their shortcomings 
and weaknesses. For the most part, 
elementary-school teachers and ad- 
ministrators have been readily able 
to blend the concepts of guidance 
with their interest in teaching “the 
whole child.” 

Fortunately, elementary educa- 
tors seldom visualize guidance in 
their schools either as a watered- 
down version of secondary-school 
guidance or as designed only for 
those children whose behavior is 
disturbing or deficient. 

’ 

Cerra administrative require- 
ments lie back of the assumption 
that the classroom teacher is pri- 
marily responsible for the day-to- 
day guidance of all his students. 
One of these is that teachers who 
are assigned to a particular grade 
will understand not only the sub- 
ject matter but also the physical, 
social, and emotional characteris- 
tics of children of that age. Another 
assumption is that pupils with 
marked physical, mental, or emo- 
tional difficulties will not be placed 
in the regular classroom. 

Guidance at the elementary level 
is most significantly a point of 
view to be adopted and developed 
by the classroom teacher. This 
point of view, first of all, rejects 
an authoritarian approach and ac- 
cepts mutual respect as a basis for 
all relationships. 

Using this approach, teachers 
avoid such labels as good and bad, 
right and wrong, superior and in- 
ferior. Rather than comparing one 
child with another, they look for 
talents, assets, and strong points 
within the individual child. Gifted- 


FRANCES R. HARPER 


ness may be social, psychological, 
scholastic, artistic, or mechanical. 

Jerry, for example, bothers his 
neighbors, leaves his seat to look 
at exhibits, and interrupts with 
questions. The teacher does 0t 
jump to the conclusion that he is 
an emotionally disturbed child who 
has been overindulged at home 
and who needs to be disciplined 
into realizing that his excessive de- 
mands for attention cannot always 
be met. 

Observation of Jerry in a num- 
ber of situations may reveal him 
to be a bright, alert, and curious 
child. Here, indeed, may be, not 
the neurotic who needs to be sub- 
dued, but the potential scientist 
for whom we are searching so as- 
siduously at the secondary level. 
The guidance Jerry needs may 
well be the constructive opening 
of broader and deeper vistas than 
those now offered to him. 

Linda, on the other hand, is very 
quiet and conforming. Her pres- 
ence is so unobtrusive that one 
scarcely notices her frequent ab- 
sences. 

With a child like Linda, the 
guidance-oriented teacher does not 
unconcernedly accept written ex- 
cuses from home regarding colds 
and other minor illnesses. Real- 
izing that here may be a seriously 
disturbed child who is having diff- 
culty separating herself from her 
mother, the teacher may seek the 
help of the visiting teacher, the 
nurse, or other professional con- 
sultants. 


Guwance, like other aspects of 
modern education, needs to be 
increasingly rooted in the scientific 
method, which calls for a conscious 
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Elementary-school guidance remains primarily the 
ongoing responsibility of the classroom teacher. 


and systematic collection and ex- 
amination of pertinent data before 
a tentative conclusion is reached. 
New information may change not 
only some details but the whole 
trend of evaluation of a child or a 
class of children. 

One primary teacher, by way of 
illustration, had a rather negative 
impression of the guidance con- 
cept. She began by studying (super- 
ficially) the three or four children 
most difficult for her to discipline. 
After reaching a tentative diagnosis 
of “emotionally disturbed,” she 
considered her study completed 
and turned her attention to the 
next most obstreperous group. As 
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she proceeded from group to group 
with this negative point of view, 
she in effect created a whole class 
of “exceedingly difficult” children. 

Toward the end of the first term, 
this teacher had to resign to care 
for her ill mother. The teacher who 
replaced her thought of guidance 
as a positive continuing process for 
all children. Most of the acute 
problems subsided. This class of 
“exceedingly difficult” children was 
transformed, mainly by a change in 
teacher attitude, into an effective 
social unit of children who wanted 
to learn. 

This group of children has been 
followed closely for six years. With 


but two exceptions, they have made 
satisfactory to excellent progress. 
Special services have been required 
for two of the children because of 
unusually disordered home situa- 
tions. Significantly, however, these 
two children were not among those 
on whom the original teacher 
focused her early negative diag- 
noses. 

While teachers need to be care- 
ful not to jump to negative con- 
clusions, they should not, on the 
other hand, continue to gloss over 
potentially serious disturbances. 
As in the case of Linda, co-opera- 
tive as well as unco-operative chil- 
dren need to be carefully studied. 

The earlier a child’s emotional 
difficulties are perceived and treat- 
ed, of course, the better. Clinical 
practitioners assure us that faulty 
emotional behavior is at least. as 
difficult to modify as faulty study 
or learning habits and that early 
treatment should be the rule. 

There has been a tendency in 
many elementary schools to wait 
to see if a child will outgrow emo- 
tional problems. Although such a 
judgment is sometimes justified, it 
is certainly a hazardous general 
rule. Far too often, behavioral dif- 
ficulties reappear in somewhat dif- 
ferent forms, but with increased 
intensity, under the stress of adoles- 
cence. It is generally advisable to 
have a plan for direct and active 
guidance of children with prob- 
lems rather than to count on na- 
ture to effect a 
cure. 


magical growth 


Two guidance functions which 
are usually carried out according 
to standardized procedures are test- 
ing and record keeping. The uni- 
form and objective appearance of 
record sheets, however, should not 
so intimidate the classroom teacher 
that he will never question the re- 
liability or validity of the data re- 
ported. The perfect test has not 
yet been conceived, and automa- 
tion will probably never fully re- 
move human errors 
keeping. 


from record 

The alert teacher, for example, 
may quite accurately see Kenneth 
as a bright child instead of the dull 
child reported by the mental-abili- 
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ties test. It may be that the differ- 
ence between his observations and 
the record derives from a reading 
disability, and Kenneth may need 
the help of a specialist. 

Tests and records are by no 
means, however, proper objects for 
a teacher’s scorn and ridicule. Im- 
perfect though they are, they pro- 
vide the best source of information 
about the developing child—his 
early and present state of health, 
his family and social history, and 
his school achievement and adjust- 
ment. 

The guidance-oriented teacher 
not only draws from, but also adds 
to, the developmental record of 
the child. His synopsis of a year’s 
observations of a child will provide 
the most important beginning for 
the next teacher’s understanding. 


Ix conclusion, then, the concept 
of guidance is nothing new or 
threatening to the well-trained 
elementary-school educator. At its 
best, it is the clarifying, integrat- 
ing, and implementing of what the 
teacher and administrator have 
been trying to do all along (and, 
all handicaps considered, doing 
quite well). Elementary-school 
guidance is an organized effort to 
help the teacher more effectively 
understand and meet the most im- 
portant needs of the individual 
child. #+## 


“Guess what, 
need some 


Ma? I did 
rain clothes!” 
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Home Economics for 
College-Bound Girls 


Sometimes high-school home- 
} economics courses are geared to the 
non-college-bound student. But 
what about the increasing numbers 
of girls who will continue their for- 
mal education? Can we interest 
them in our home-economics 
courses which many of them feel 
do not prepare them for what lies 
immediately ahead? 

We need to have challenging ma- 
terial, and we need to make it pos- 
sible for these girls to fit home 
economics into their already heavy 
schedules, perhaps as a fifth sub- 
ject. 





: 

W HAT should college-bound stu- 
dents be taught in home-economics 
classes? 

Certainly of great value to these 
girls is the understanding of the 
effect of personal and family values 
on the use of family resources of 
time, energy, and money. A person, 
whether living as a member of a 
family or alone, needs basic knowl- 
edge about managing income and 
organizing work and leisure. 

Also very valuable to college- 
bound girls is an understanding of 
child development—physical, emo- 
tional, social, and mental—and the 
knowledge that normal children 
develop at different rates. They 
should learn that by gaining a 
knowledge of children, they can 
better understand themselves. Ex- 
perience with young children under 
proper supervision should be in- 
cluded in their classwork. 

Still a third topic worthwhile for 
girls going on to higher education 
is family interaction in different 
cultures. Such study is important in 
developing respect for the values 
and philosophies of other peoples. 

Judging by their eating habits, 
one may well ask whether teen- 
agers understand the basic princi- 





ples of nutrition. Junior and senior 
girls in high school have the sci- 
entific background to learn why 
and how various foods are needed. 

They can also study food prepa- 
ration. Even if there is no actual 
class preparation of meals, girls can 
grasp by demonstration, discussion, 
film, filmstrip, and other ways the 
methods to follow and the reasons 
for preparing foods in a certain 
way. 

They can then practice meal 
preparation in their own homes, 
become familiar with food-storage 
problems, and determine the role 
government agencies play in food 
protection. 

Understanding the relationship 
of fiber, yarn and fabric construc- 
tion, and fabric finishes to the func- 
tion of textile consumer products 
is useful for these girls. When the 
task of buying clothing and house- 
hold items is discussed, factors ol 
economics will be involved. 


How are some of the home- 
economics departments in the sec- 
ondary schools planning for the 
college-bound? Some do advance 
testing and place students in spe- 
cialized classes. Others are adapt- 
ing courses already set up to meet 
the needs of the college-bound. A 
few are introducing summer-school 
courses to include this material. 

It is important to remember that 
these girls are intelligent, maturing 
young people who need challenge. 
Because new developments are con- 
stantly appearing in the home-eco- 
nomics field, courses must be con- 
tinually revised if they are to serve 
fully in our modern high-schools. 

—RUTH WHEELER, chairman, 
Home Economics Department of 
Evanston (Illinois) Township High 
School, and president, Illinois 
Home Economics Association. 





LET’S PASS 
A RESOLUTION 


HE Power of a Resolution. 

Each citizen has a voice—in his 

family, in his community—on 
local, state, and national issues. He 
gives power to his voice in the 
voting booth. He can also rein- 
force it by joining with others to 
help form public opinion and to 
influence passage of legislation by 
local, state, and national law-mak- 
ing bodies. 

Parent-teacher associations, civic 
and service clubs, women’s groups, 
and teacher organizations are chan- 
nels for informing American citi- 
zens about issues and exerting in- 
fluence in resolving them. 

Frequently organizations .express 
group opinion by means of a reso- 
lution, which then becomes official 
policy. 


In addition to expressing group 
opinion, a resolution can serve as a 
tool to mobilize support and can 
influence other groups and individ- 
uals to study issues and take action. 


Laying the Groundwork. The 
process of “resoluting’’ is 
difficult or forbidding as 
people think. 


not so 
many 


But first things must come first, 
and there is little purpose in calling 
for a resolution when the group is 
not well informed. As a rule, it is 
best to provide information, discuss 
issues, and arrive at a thorough 
understanding of an issue before 
going on record by means of a reso- 
lution. 

Many national organizations, 
concerned with issues before the 
\merican people, prepare and dis- 
tribute ample materials to their 
local organizations. The president 
This is the fifth in a series published 
jointly by the Legislative Commission 
and the Citizenship Committee of the 


NEA. This same information is avail- 
able in a free brochure from the NEA. 
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and program chairman often know 
where to get the material—a film- 
strip, motion picture, or printed 
bulletins that present the facts. 


Drafting the Resolution. Some 
people who would be glad to re- 
inforce their beliefs with an ex- 
pression of group opinion are fear- 
ful of resolutions—overawed by the 
formality of the “Whereas” part 
and the hidden pitfalls of the 
“Therefore” clause. A_ resolution 
need not include either of those 
words. The trend is to omit them. 

An informal resolution can be 
equally effective, sometimes even 
more effective than a formal one. 

A resolution, in brief and plain 
English, should: 

|. Identify the 
the resolution 

2. Give the one or two strong- 
est reasons why the organization 
takes a stand on the issue 

3. Tell exactly what the group 
advocates or the action it hopes 
the recipient will take. 

A formal resolution usually 
meets all three of these points, 
but in a different order: 

Whereas—serves to give reasons 

Resolved—gives the purpose 

We—explains who took the ac- 
tion. 


group passing 


When you draft a resolution, it’s 
a good idea to write “Draft” and 
the date at the top. After it’s adopt- 
ed, cross off the word “Draft” and 
write across the bottom: “Adopted 
on (date) .. ” Otherwise 
a resolution that failed may show 
up at a later date looking as if 
it had passed. 

Prepare your resolution with 
care. Keep the resolution clear 
and simple. Politeness will help 
and good grammar may save pos- 
sible embarrassment to your group. 


But this doesn’t call for big words 
and involved sentences. 

Seek advice. Ask others to look 
the resolution over before you put 
it into final form. After you have 
tested it, prepare extra copies. 
Many persons prefer to have it in 
writing as it is reviewed. Be sure to 
give a copy to the secretary for 
the minutes. 

Don’t put the word “unani- 
mous” in the resolution when you 
draft it. Unanimous means literal- 
ly everybody; if there is one nega- 
tive vote, you'll have to take it 
out. If adoption is unanimous, it 
is proper to ask the chair to rule 
to this effect and accompany the 
resolution with a _ statement of 
unanimous adoption. 

Include the name of your or- 
ganization in the resolution, be- 
cause once it has been passed, 
you'll want to expose it to the 
widest and most influential audi- 
ence you can find and keep it 
alive until the issue has been re- 
solved. 


Actual Passage. After your res- 
olution is drafted, simple steps 
will get it adopted. These may 
vary with the size and formality 
of your organization. If it is a 
small or an informal group, ask 
the chairman for recognition, and 
then say: “I move adoption of the 
following resolution There 
should be a second. There prob- 
ably will be debate or discussion. 
And then there is a vote (possibly 
preceded by amendments). 

If the organization is large and 
formal, there may be a committee 
on resolutions that receives all 
proposals. This committee, if it 
approves your resolution, will take 
charge of it, edit it if necessary to 
make it conform to the style of 
other resolutions, incorporate it 

The Senate has NEA- 
McNamara 
Bill (see page 3). The spotlight now 
turns to the House of Representatives. 


passed the 
supported version of the 


Does your Congressman know of your 
association’s interest in a bill to pro- 
vide federal support for teachers’ sal- 
aries and school construction? A 
resolution from your association may 
help him—and you! 
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A Formal Resolution 


WHEREAS, it is desirable that every 
teacher have the privilege and accept 


the obligation to b 
citizen, and 


e an active, informed 


WHEREAS, this involves an intelligent 


concern f ! 7 
public officials, the issues 
voters, and for decisions Mm 


ernment at all levels, and 


WHEREAS, the 
Association has ¢ 
ship Committe 
therefore, 


- IT >SOLVED, that the Associa- 
pws mg d Curriculum 


tion for Supervision an 
Development urge all of 
to further the prog 
ship Committee of 
tion Association. 


RODNEY 


cs ? 
Association for Supervision an 


in the resolutions report, and pre- 
sent it for debate and passage at 
the appropriate time. 

If the committee disapproves, or 
you do not like the changes made, 
you heave the right to present your 
own version from the floor. Know- 
ing parliamentary law and rules 
of order will help you to be an 
effective advocate. 


Putting the Resolution to Work. 
\fter the association has adopted 
a resolution, there are other im- 
portant steps the group should 
take to make it effective. Don’t let 
the secretary entomb it in the 
minutes. Work through established 
channels to get copies into circu- 
lation. 

1. The resolution should go to 
the people who can do something 
about it. 

a. If it deals with federal mat- 
ters, send copies to your congress- 
man and to the two senators from 
your state. 
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National ca 
stablished a Citizen- 
e to further these goals; 


or the selection of competent 


before the 


ade by gov- 


Education 


An Informa! Resolution 


Federal Support of Education 


The free societ 
Pends upon its educational 
The National Education Ass 
believes that from ; 
Pendence 


y of America de- 
System. 
Ociation 
. this national de- 
€ms a national res ibi 
Ponsibil- 
wd for the financial Support of public 
elementary and secondary schools 
Although contro] 
Should remain 
and local autho 


. of education 
in the hands of State 


Adopted: Maholv 5, 41 


TILLMAN, Executi 
i Curriculum Dew 


1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


believes that the fede 
should share 


greater responsibilit 
port of education. 


Adopted: CD 3, /9SF 


Wituiam G. 


its members 


ram of the Citizen- 
the National Educa- 


ve Secretary 
velopment 


b. For state-wide matters, your 
representatives in the state capital 
are your important contacts. 

c. Local issues should be 
brought to the attention of your 
county board, city council, or 
board of education. 

2. If the resolution is on a mat- 
ter of public concern, copies (pref- 
erably with a covering news re- 
lease) should go to a local and 
nearby newspaper, radio stations, 
and TV newsrooms. The resolu- 
tion should be published in the 
organization’s bulletin or news- 
letter, as well as in the publica- 
tions of groups in the community 
who may see eye to eye with the 
purposes of the “resoluting” or- 
ganization and who may be in a 
position to spark other resolutions 
of a kindred nature. 

Unless the resolution is sent out 
on your official stationery, type 
the name and address of your 
president or secretary across the 
top or bottom of the page. 


1201 16th § 


rities, the Association 


ral government 
with these authorities a 


y for financial sup- 


- Carr, Exe; utive 


roy Education As 


Secretary 
SOCiation 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Including the name of your or- 
ganization in the resolution and 
listing the name and address of 
your chief executive officer dem- 
onstrates that you welcome public 
disclosure and that you want to 
make possible further correspond- 
ence if anyone wishes to find out 
whether you really believe in what 
you voted for. 

Use plain white paper. Don't 
bother with parchment scrolls and 
fancy inks. if you have an organi- 
zational seal, go ahead and use it 
if you want to, but this is just 
frosting on the cake. 

In making up your mailing list. 
remember to include your state 
education association and the NEA 
if your resolution is on a matter of 
concern to these groups. And, in- 
cidentally, when you're doing the 
groundwork preliminary to draft- 
ing the resolution, remember that 
the state and national headquar- 
ters are good sources of informa- 
tion on educational issues. ++ 
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TODAY’S-TEACHER SERIES 


r was 1942 on the island of 
Hawaii, scarcely a year after 
that memorable December 

seventh, and Margaret Yamashiro 

had an important job to do. 

It was not a job on the front line 
as a nurse, nor in a munitions fac- 
tory, but in a first-grade classroom 
full of youngsters. 

The first year was a busy one for 
the young teacher just out of col- 
lege: In addition to her regular 
teaching responsibilities, she had 
Mrs. Givens is assistant executive 
secretary of the Hawaii Education 


Association. Photos by the author. 
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Miss Yamashiro, center, 


works with 


teachers and pupils in 


eleven of the seventy-seven elementary schools on Oahu Island. 


LILLIAN A. GIVENS 


the difficult task of allaying the 
fears of her young charges while at 
the same time reminding them of 
the need to observe curfew 
blackout regulations. 

She was a building representa- 
tive of the local association; she 
assisted at the Information Center 
of the Office of Civilian 
after school and on week ends; 
she worked in canteens of the 
United Service Organizations. 


and 


Defense 


Such a schedule might have 
caused many people to give up 
the work they had chosen, but not 
Margaret. And the steadiness of 
purpose with which she entered 
the profession has *now brought 
her to the position of field assist- 
ant in elementary education for 
Oahu Schools, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Hawaii. 


: 

Miss Yamashiro is a_ typical 
Hawaiian product. She was born 
in Hamakua, Hawaii, to immi- 
grant Japanese parents who had 
left Japan in the early 1900's to 
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When she visited these kindergartners at lunch 


time, 


Yamashiro confessed to their 


teacher, “I just can’t help but love them!” 


Margaret Yamashiro and two of her colleagues 
discuss a pupil-made, papier-mache volcano—a 
most appropriate project for Hawaiian children. 


work on a Hawaiian plantation. 
There they raised a family of seven 
children: six girls and one boy. 
While Margaret was still a child, 
the family moved to Olaa, a town 
closer to Hilo, the county seat of 
the Big Island, and second largest 
city in the state. All the children 
attended public schools and played 
with young 
varied backgrounds as 
Korean, Hawaiian, 
(Caucasian) . 
Because Japanese was the lan 
guage in the Yamashiro home, 
Margaret spoke no English until 


friends from such 


Chinese, 


and _haole 
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she entered first grade. 
cause of het 


There, be 
language handicap, 
she was placed in a special read- 
ing class. Although this 
sensible administrative move, it 
humiliated the little girl and made 
her work fiercely to learn English 
as fast as possible. She soon accom- 
plished her goal and was removed 


Was a 


from the special class by the end of 


the year. 

Margaret’s desire to become a 
teacher followed a one-track pat- 
tern, influenced by her teachers 
who, as she recalls, “‘set an exam- 


ple for me.” While a_ teen-ager, 


she taught Sunday 


school in a 
suddhist temple to gain experi- 
ence teaching children. 

After graduating 
school, she 


sity of 


from 
attended the Univer- 
Hawaii and obtained a 
Bachelor of Education degree, and 
after continued studies, earned a 
fifth-year certificate at the same 
campus. Not content with the cer- 
tificate, she took a year’s sabbatical 
leave and obtained her M.A. in 
curriculum and supervision from 
Columbia University. 

Her experience in the teaching 
field covers a 


high 


wide background 
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from the first through the sixth 
grades; in the intermediate level 
(as junior high schools are termed 
in the Islands); as vice-principal 
in an elementary school; as part- 
time supervisor of evening com- 
munity school classes for adults; 
to her present position as field as- 
sistant. She has also taken and 
passed the principalship examina- 
tion. 


Tus young woman serves eleven 
of the seventy-seven elementary 
schools on Oahu, covering 8375 
pupils and 178 teachers. The Oahu 
district is one of four districts, all 
a part of the centralized school 
system in Hawaii, headed by a 
superintendent and one board of 
school commissioners. The Hawaii 
system embraces 207 schools, 140,- 
518 students, and 5270 teachers. 

Margaret pays high tribute to 
the teachers and principals with 
whom she works and regards them 
as very dedicated people. She as- 
sists both individuals and groups 
in the area of curriculum and in- 


struction and in _ providing in- 


service education. She also helps 
in obtaining resources and teach- 
ing aids, and serves as reading 


consultant to grades 7 and 8. 
Margaret expresses enthusiasm 
for the work she is now doing. “I 
particularly enjoy working with 
young people fresh out of col- 
lege,” she said. “Even though they 
naturally have had little experi- 
ence, they come with so many ideas 
and theories that helping them 
make practical application of these 
theories is most rewarding.” 


Although her work finds her 


“on the road” to schools as distant 
as forty miles from her office, Mar- 
garet still finds time for profession- 
al-association matters and is a mem- 
ber of local, state, and national 
education associations. As chairman 
of the Educational Policies Com- 
mittee of the Hawaii Education 
Association, she is on the HEA 
Board of Directors and will be a 
delegate to the fortieth annual 
HEA convention scheduled for 
April 12 and 13. 

She has given much professional 
leadership to the Policies Commit- 
tee. The committee is now in- 
volved in a project to further up- 
grade certification, and on this sub- 
ject she has some definite ideas. 

“I believe in high standards; we 
should not water down qualifica- 
tion requirements to the point 
where anybody can be a teacher,” 
she insists. 

“Teaching requires rich subject- 
matter background and _ deep 
understanding of the principles of 
education. Here in Hawaii I be- 
lieve we have one of the highest 
standards, for young people who 
want to go into teaching are re- 
quired to have five years of uni- 
versity preparation for the pro- 
fessional certificate. 

“According to a recent NEA Re- 
search Bulletin, of the fifty states, 


After work, Margaret sometimes relaxes by slipping into a muumuu, 
sitting on a stack of zabutons, and listening tu records on her hi-fi set. 


thirty-nine require at least a Bache- 
lor of Education degree for teach- 
ing. I think that high certifica- 
tion standards will encourage many 
young people to go into teaching as 
a profession or a career instead of 
using it as a steppingstone to some- 
thing else.” 

She is state chairman of the NEA 
National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, serves the Hawaii Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development as its membership 
chairman, and is an officer in the 
local chapter of the Association 
for Childhood Education. 


Mancarer is not the only 
teacher in her family. Her sister 
is a teacher at the Hawaii Techni- 
cal School in Hilo, and a niece 
teaches in Los Angeles. 

Although the family is scattered, 
they recently held a reunion when 
the parents celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary. Mr. and 
Mrs. Yamashiro, now seventy-four 
years old, still live on the Big 
Island, where they enjoy tending 
their chickens and garden. Mar- 
garet’s father likes flying the hun- 
dred miles to Oahu Island, but her 
mother voices skepticism at this 
modern mode of travel and prefers 
to remain on the ground. 

Margaret is a many-sided per- 
son. Her interests include knitting, 
crocheting, amateur photography, 
and her favorite—music. Nothing 
is more relaxing to her than to 
come home after work, slip into a 
muumuu (Hawaiian Mother Hub- 
bard), sit on a stack of zabutons 
(Japanese floor cushions) , and lis- 
ten to recordings on her hi-fi set. 
An avid record collector, she likes 
to sip tea and listen to the album 
that is her current favorite, “My 
Fair Lady.” 

Margaret Yamashiro is humble 
and quiet in manner and speech, 
she is friendly and sensitive to the 
feelings of others, and she _ has 
great resourcefulness and strong 
conviction of purpose. A dedicated 
educator, she can be just as thrilled 
by the progress of one small first- 
grader as by the progress being 
made daily in the profession she 
loves. #+ + 
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One of the greatest influences on my life 


was Professor Mayo, 


A Teacher Who Seized Time by the Forelock 


Professor Mayo 


fessor William L. Mayo, I was 

eighteen years of age and was 
beginning my studies at East Texas 
Normal! College at Commerce. Pro- 
fessor Mayo founded this school 
(now called East Texas State Col- 
lege) and was president of it fon 
twenty-eight years. 

Professor Mayo had the knack of 
creating the impression that any 
student was almost a criminal if he 
wasted time. He created 
both by his 


| HE first time I encountered Pro- 


this im- 
pression words—he 
talked to us students nearly every 
day at morning exercises—and by 
his actions. He never wasted time: 
On the way to and from his office, 
he read a book as he walked; he 
studied late every night. 

If a student had any zeal, any 
ambition, Professor Mayo was able 
to inspire him to work hard and 
to succeed. In addition, he made 
it possible for hundreds and hun- 
dreds of young people to go to col- 
lege who could not have afforded 
to attend another institution. He 
charged a tuition of $4 a month; 
dormitory fees were $8 a month for 
room and board. 

And, for who could not 
find the ready cash even for this, 
he established a credit system: Stu- 
dents attend free with a 
promise to pay when they got out 
and made some money. A lot of 
them did this. And so did I. 

I attended Professor Mayo’s 
classes for one year, got a teacher's 
certificate, and went out and taught 
in a little, one-teacher country 


those 


could 





Mr. Rayburn, who has served in the 
U. S. House of Representatives longer 
than any other American, is now in his 
sixteenth year as Speaker of the House. 
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says SAM RAYBURN 


school. I used the money I got from 
this to pay my debts to the college 
and to complete my work for a 
Bachelor of Science degree. 

After that I taught in other 

country schools until I was twenty- 
four years old. Then I ran for office 
the first time, as a candidate for 
the Texas House of Representa- 
tives. I've been running in every 
election since, and I’ve been elected 
every time. 
If it hadn’t been for Mayo’s col- 
lege, his credit system, and his in- 
spiration, I don’t know where I'd 
be today. Professor Mayo instilled 
in me the importance of a man’s 
having an objective in life, of the 
need to have a program 
bend every energy to it. 

He had a and 
this: Industry, 
Fearless Investigation, Unfettered 
Thought.” He applied this motto 
in his administration and in his 
teaching. He was skilled in impart- 
ing to his students what was in his 
mind and govern- 
ment. And by doing this he was 
able to do what I think is one of 
the greatest things a teacher can 
do: induce students to study gov- 
ernment and history. 


and to 
favorite motto, 


it was “Ceaseless 


about history 


Professor Mayo once said to me, 
“If a person were to study United 
States history in grade school, in 
high school, in college and univer- 
sity, and then the rest of his life, 
he still wouldn’t know too much 
about it.” He knew then, back in 
the early years of this century, 
what many of us are learning now: 
that learning is a process that must 
go on all through a person’s life— 
there is no stopping point, no time 
when we can start to “take it easy.” 


Mr. Rayburn 


We students had to keep on our 
toes in Professor Mayo’s classes. He 
encouraged class discussion and 
debate. He would say to one of us, 
“You stand up and tell us what you 
understand about this lesson.” And 
each of us, while we were talking, 
had to stay alert every minute, be- 
cause if we made one mistake 
another student would say, ‘No, 
you're not right,” and a debate 
would be under way again. 


. 

Dh ACHERS today can inspire their 
students just as Professor Mayo in- 
spired me. They can do it merely 
by having ambition of their own 
and imparting this to their stu- 
dents. For if the teacher 
have it, he can’t impart it. 

I think a teacher must be a 
leader. He must lead in the world 
of thought. Any teacher, if he is 
devoted to his profession and _ is 
willing to work as hard as he can, 
can do what Professor Mayo did. 
If teachers today are able to in- 
spire students as Mayo inspired 
those in his school, our American 
future is secure. + + 
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What To Do About the Boys? 


Let’s start them in school a year later than 


pana compels us to start 
/ boys to school at the same 
age as girls? 

Our rules of learning tell us dis- 
tinctly and without major equivo- 
cation that girls are the superior 
of boys in practically every area of 
development until they are well 
into their teens. But in the critical, 
primary years of 
send these 


education, we 
defenseless males into 
combat with an already superior 
opponent. 

Look what happens in language 
arts alone. Compare the handwrit- 
ing of boys and girls, men and 
women: The chicken scratching 
of most of our boys may well be 
(lirectly traced to their forced, too- 
early entrance into handwriting be- 
fore their hand-to-eye co-ordina- 
tion is adequately developed, be- 
fore their small-muscle control can 
make the pencil behave. When 
they should be throwing a ball or 
wrestling to refine  big-muscle 
movement, we have them in school 
guiding a pencil point between 
two blue lines. 

Che product of this folly is a gen- 
eration of head-shaking teachers 
who are prone to condemn the 
boys because they are not neat and 
who feel secretly partial to the girls 
who are. It’s simply not the boys’ 
fault. Had we waited until writing 
readiness had developed, we'd have 
better results. There is little physi- 
ological reason for the fact that 
girls generally have better hand- 
writing than boys. 


W: send the boys to school to 
compete with girls in verbal expres- 


Mr. Maxwell is a consultant in lan- 
guage arts, Racine, Wisconsin, public 
schools. 
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sion when we know that the girls 
are already more adept at talking: 
They use better sentence patterns, 
have larger vocabularies, and have 
better muscular control. 

The girls are a giant step ahead 
of the boys, and the boys spend 
the next ten years trying to recoup 
their position in the world—fight- 
ing off a gross inferiority complex, 
pretending that academic matters 
don’t matter, and developing into 
the overwhelming majority of our 
discipline cases. 

Boys, too, make up the majority 
of our reading problems. Why 
should this be? Is there something 
naturally reluctant, stupid, or non- 
literary about boys? Of course not. 
But because we send them to school 
to meet almost immediate frustra- 
tions in learning to read in com- 
petition with a superior opponent 
—femme fatale—the boys fall be- 
hind and many never really catch 
up except through the efforts of 
superior teachers and the natural 
but often misdirected competitive 
instincts of the male. 

Written composition, an out- 
growth of all the other language 
arts, is merely an extension of the 
ills that affect the education of our 
boys. The boys have ideas, plenty 
of them, and good ones, too. But 
they become so ensnarled in the 
mechanics of expression which they 
were forced to learn too early and 
not too well that they would just 
rather not write—it’s too much 
trouble. 


the girls, suggests 


JOHN MAXWELL 


They stay that way until a few 
of them apply their concentrative 
power and emerge the superior 
of most women and dominate the 
writing field. The vast bulk, 
though, are critically damaged by 
this folly we perpetrate each Sep- 
tember. 


Loox at the figures for retarda- 
tion and failure in the elementary- 
school years, and compare the 
achievement of boys and_ girls. 
The whole system is a method, it 
seems, devised by a Machiavellian 
female to ensure the continuing 
superiority of women and to con- 
tinue the strengthening of a 
matriarchal state. 

Let’s make sense. Let’s use our 
knowledge of child growth and 
development. Let’s fight off the 
mamas who want to foist the boys 
off on the teacher as soon as pos- 
sible. Let’s start the girls at five 
years of age and let the boys wait 
until they are six (or even older) . 

Let’s make it possible to have 
an eighth-grade dance at which 
the eighth-grade boys squire the 
eighth-grade girls, who then would 
be their psychological and social 
age-mates. Let’s try to graduate a 
more mature boy who will profit 
more from his college experience. 
But above all, let’s see what can 
be done to solve some of our 
language-arts (hence  all-curricu- 
lum) problems through the emi- 
nent pedagogical method of de- 


lay. re 


* The Journal would like read- 
ers’ reactions to Mr. Maxwell’s 
suggestion. Send in your comments 
for possible use in “Our Readers 
Write.” 
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O. M. HARTSELL 


JUsT can’t find time to cram 

music into my busy sched- 

ule,” said a classroom teach- 
er recently. “Besides, I can’t carry 
a tune anyway!” 

“I love music,” said a sixth-grade 
boy whose voice is already begin- 
ning to change, “but our teacher 
says we don’t have time for music 
at school.” He attends an elemen- 
tary school which is at present on 
double sessions. 

These are not isolated incidents. 
In far too many elementary class- 
rooms, boys and girls are not hav- 
ing worthwhile contact with mu- 
sic. On the other hand, we all 
know of outstanding music pro- 
grams which might well serve as 
models for the best in elementary 
music education. 

The foundation for a child's 
musical growth and development 
can and should be established dur- 
ing his elementary-school years. 
Whether this is done depends en- 
tirely upon the kind of musical ac- 
tivities which comprise the music 
program in the thousands of in- 
dividual classrooms in American 
public schools. 

In the final analysis, the suc- 
cess or failure of any elementary 
music program must be deter- 
mined on the basis of each school’s 
finished products: the boys and 
girls who have spent six or more 
years involved in basic music edu- 
cation experiences. What are their 
attitudes toward music, their in- 


Dr. Hartseil is professor of music edu- 
cation at the University of Arizona, 
Tucson. 
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terests in it? What are 
sical accomplishments? 

Children have a heritage in mu- 
sic just as they have in other sub- 
ject areas, but many will never be- 
come acquainted with this heritage 
unless the school carries out its 
responsibilities. It is a sad com- 
mentary on elementary education 
and especially on educational 
leadership if children complete 
their elementary education having 
done nothing more in music than 
occasionally sing “My 
"Tis of Thee.” 

During the past twenty-five 
years, the major effort in teaching 
elementary-school music has been 
of a quantitative nature, summar- 
ized in the slogan, “Music for 
Every Child Every Child for 
Music.” Classroom and _= music 
teachers can take justifiable pride 
in the thousands of children who 
daily participate in musical activi- 
ties. 

The major task now and for the 
future is maintaining the quan- 
titative aspects of our music pro- 
gram while at the same time add- 
ing more quality to the program. 

Every school needs a compre- 
hensive music program based on 
qualitative musical activities. Such 
a program can be developed if 
school administrators, classroom 


their mu- 


Country, 


teachers, and music specialists con- 
centrate on what is being taught 
and worry less about who shall 
teach music in the classroom. 
For example, as boys and girls 
gain skill in listening to music, 
what is it that they listen to? Is 


it music of 
has stood 


inherent value which 
the test of time, rather 
than the latest “pop ditty” or some 
insipid arrangement of a classic? 

If quality education is a majo 
consideration, then children must 
be helped to develop musical 
taste. Many children will neve 
hear fine music unless the class- 
room provides an opportunity for 
them to become acquainted with 
it. 


What the School Administrator 
Can Do 


Seldom will a qualitative music 
program exist unless it has been 
promoted by the school adminis- 
trator himself. To assure that chil- 
dren in his school have opportuni- 
ties for musical development, the 
administrator should: 

1. Be realistic in planning and 
evaluating the music activities in 
each classroom in his school. It is 
not enough for him to decree that 
each classroom teacher teach music. 
Certainly such a plan will not 
result in a qualitative music pro- 
gram unless each teacher is both 
interested in and qualified to 
guide the musical development of 
children. 

If the staff does not include a 
music consultant, one should be 
added to assist in giving direction 
to this vital area of instruction. 

2. Make available necessary 
equipment and teaching materials 
and insist on their proper use and 
care. 

In some schools, the copyright on 
the soiled, dog-eared texts being 
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used in the music program pre- 
dates either the principal or the 
superintendent. An effective music 
program cannot be carried on with- 
out appropriate materials any 
more than an athletic program 
can proceed without balls, bats, 
gloves, and suitable space. 

3. Employ personnel qualified 
to teach music in each classroom. 

4. Compare the qualitative as- 
pects of his music program with 
programs in other schools. 

5. Broaden his own_ horizons 
musically by observing both class- 
room musical activities and band 
or orchestra rehearsals and by read- 
ing music-education publications. 


What the Classroom Teacher 
Can Do 


A recent publication estimates 
that in some of our fifty states, 
seventy per cent of all classroom 
musical activities are taught by the 
classroom teacher. If this be the 
case, then the role of the classroom 
teacher in guiding children’s musi- 
cal growth should not be underesti- 


The current NEA Journal series, 
“Education for Survival,” will be 
resumed with an article by Norman 
Cousins in the April issue. 


mated. Each 


needs to: 


classroom teacher 

1. Plan classroom musical activi- 
ties for the school year carefully. 
In addition to selecting songs, give 
attention to other activities which 
constitute a desirable and interest- 
ing classroom music program. 

2. Prepare in advance for the 
classroom presentation of sched- 
uled musical activities. A worth- 
while musical experience doesn’t 
just happen. 

3. Request and use, teaching 
aids. These aids include guides 
and recordings which are available 
for series of music texts prepared 
for school use, pictures of com- 
posers and instruments, miscel- 
laneous recordings, and films. 

t. Establish a musical environ- 
ment in the classroom by setting 
up a music corner where books 
about music and musicians, record- 


The foundation of a child’s musical growth and development can 
be and should be established during his early elementary years. 


Lincoln, Nebraska, Public Schools 


ings, easy-to-play instruments, stat- 
uettes of musicians, and other ap- 
propriate items can be displayed 
and discussed. 

5. Use the most attractive 
musical activities and materials 
from many different books suitable 
for his youngsters. 

6. Where there is a special mu- 
sic teacher, show interest in the 
music program by remaining in the 
room while musical activities are in 
progress. 

The scheduled music period is 
an opportunity for learning on the 
part of the classroom teacher so 
he can later carry on the 
activities after the music 
departs. The classroom teacher's 
enthusiasm for music or the lack 
of it usually will be reflected in 
the attitudes of his students. 


same 
teacher 


What the Music Specialist 
Can Do 


The music educator who has 
been selected to provide specialized 
services—in co-operation with othe 
school personnel—can become one 
of the most valued members of a 
school staff. His success and effec- 
tiveness in helping to build a 


quality music program will usually 
be in direct proportion to his un- 
derstanding of and willingness to 


be guided by this simple fact 
Music as a subject area in elemen- 
tary education is not the exclusive 
domain of specialized personnel on 
the school staff. 

seing a music specialist means 
accepting the responsibility of 
helping children and_ classroom 
teachers to use, understand, and 
enjoy music in their daily living. 
To develop the full potentialities 
of this challenge, a music specialist 
should: 

1. Establish and value construc- 
tive relationships with all school 
personnel. A music specialist can- 
not help teachers if the teachers 
do not respond to him personally 
and have confidence in his educa- 
tional and musical ability. 

2. Offer leadership in develop- 
ing musical services for the total 
school program. Such _ services 
might include: distributing mate- 
rials and equipment, preparing 
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grade-level guides, developing a 
school-wide philosophy for teach- 
ing music, helping teachers find 
ways of strengthening their musi- 
cal backgrounds, directing special 
performing groups, and assisting 
in planning and presenting activi- 
ties to which the school’s patrons 
and friends are invited. 

The music activities culminating 
in public performance can be one 
of the school’s most effective show 
windows. This type of activity 
should not be overdone, however. 

3. Believe sincerely in the im- 
provability of human beings. De- 
spite the admitted musical limita- 
tions of some classroom teachers, 
the only means of improving the 
over-all situation is by helping 
such individuals gain increasing 
confidence and skill. 

One practical approach is to 
provide continuing education op- 
portunities in after-school work- 
shops which might help teachers to 
add quality to musical activities. 


Quality Music-Education 
Check List 


In a school which has a quality 
music program, the answers to all 
of the following questions are yes. 
How many affirmative answers can 
you give for your school? 

e Is music regularly scheduled 
and taught as an integral part of 
the weekly classroom activities? 

e Is there an up-to-date music 
guide (developed locally or at the 
county or state levels) suggesting 
the activities and materials which 
can be used at each grade level 
throughout the school year? 

e Are the classroom musical ac- 
tivities child-centered in terms of 
individual development? 

e Do classroom musical activi- 
ties consist of more than just sing- 
ing songs? (Singing is a basic ac- 
tivity, but no program can be con- 
sidered adequate or desirable which 
does not also provide opportuni- 
ties for guided listening to music; 
and for seeing, hearing, and using 
classroom instruments such as the 
autoharp and instruments of the 
band and orchestra.) 

e Is listening to worthwhile 
music a major classroom musical 
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activity? (Skill in hearing specific 
things in music must be taught 
by patient, well-informed teachers. 
Children are not born listeners; 
too often listening activities are 
passive, thus becoming nothing 
more than a tone bath.) 

e Is emphasis placed on using 
and understanding the notational 
symbols of the musical score? (Mu- 
sic must be re-created each time 
we hear it; children can learn to 
bring the notational symbols to 
life for their own individual use 
or in group activities.) 

e Are children becoming ac- 
quainted with the music of a grow- 


She Voted in Moscow 


Owe day last October an absen- 
tee ballot from the state of Ken- 
tucky made its way to No. 1 Gorky 
Street, Moscow, USSR. At the first 
mail call at the Hotel Metropole, 
it was given to Willie C. Ray, su- 
perintendent of schools at Shelby- 
ville, Kentucky, and NEA director 
from Kentucky. 

Mrs. Ray is the kind of citizen 
who doesn’t miss elections. When 
she discovered she would be in the 
Soviet Union on election day, tour- 
ing the country with other U.S. 
school administrators, she decided 
to vote from the Soviet capital. 

How does an American citizen 
vote in a ‘police state? On October 
15, Mrs. Ray presented herself at 
the U.S. Embassy, not far from the 
Kremlin, and cast her vote with 
Richard Edward Snyder, second 
secretary of the embassy, as witness 
to the fact that she was really Wil- 
lie Ray and did indeed mark her 
X on the ballot. 

In contrast to the U.S. provision 
which enabled Mrs. Ray to vote 
away from home, we tell this story 
from our tour of Moscow: When 
an American recently remarked to 
a Soviet citizen about the lack of 
choice on the USSR ballot, the 
man shrugged, “Well, the Czar 
never even gave us the ballot.” 

—HOWARD E. ROW, assistant state 
superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Delaware, and a member of 
the NEA Citizenship Committee. 


ing number of major composers in- 
cluding American composers? (If 
elementary-school teachers at each 
grade level introduce only one 
composer each month, pupils can 
leave the elementary school musi- 
cally informed about a majority of 
the world’s great composers.) 

e Are there provisions for what- 
ever remedial assistance in music 
is needed at each grade level? 

e Are library reference materials 
about music and musicians avail- 
able for student use in your 
school? (Children in grades four 
through six should be encouraged 
to do reading on their own.) 

e Is attention given to develop- 
ing in each child a sensitivity to 
tone quality in singing, in speak- 
ing, in playing instruments, and in 
listening to sound-reproducing 
equipment such as the  phono- 
graph? (The chief characteristic of 
music is tone; consequently, tone 
becomes a quality factor in all 
musical endeavors. For example, is 
the classroom singing nasal and 
raucous when it could be beauti- 
ful and expressive? Do children 
have to listen to recorded music 
on a midget phonograph which 
distorts genuine tone values?) 

e Are children with special mu- 
sical interests and abilities encour- 
aged to take part in musical activi- 
ties which provide opportunities 
for group performance? 

e Have teachers recently en- 
rolled in music workshops, sum- 
mer or extension classes, or other 
continuing activities along musical 
lines? (We all need inspiration, 
new ideas, and up-to-date informa- 
tion about recently published ma- 
terials and _ never - before - tried 
activities. Because education is a 
continuing process, our prepara- 
tion does not end with the com- 
pletion of the requirements for any 
particular academic degree.) 


Ix the mid-twentieth century, 
only the best can be considered 
good enough for the mental, physi- 
cal, emotional, cultural, and_ spir- 
itual growth of tomorrow’s adult 


citizens. In the broad realm of 
music, there can be something for 
each of us to call his own. #+ + 
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TO THE STUDENT 


HE Old Testament tells how 
Elisha saved a child’s life with 
mouth-to-mouth resuscitation. 

Today, thousands of years later, 
this method of artificial respiration 
is just beginning to come into its 
own. Three years ago it was adopt- 
ed by the Red Cross for infants 
and small children and, just last 
year, it was adopted for persons of 
all ages. 

Said to be the most practical 
means of applying artificial respi- 
ration when no equipment or help 
from another person is available, 
this method can be used regardless 
of what caused the person’s breath- 


ing to stop—drowning, electric 


shock, gas poisoning, poisoning by 


respiration-depressing drugs, com- 
pression of the chest, choking and 
strangling, or partial blocking of 
the breathing passages. 


Advantages of 


Oral Resuscitation 


Oral resuscitation 
mouth or 


(mouth-to- 
mouth-to-nose) offers 
several advantages ‘over other meth- 
ods of artificial respiration. One 
major advantage is that this meth- 
od provides pressure to inflate the 
victim’s lungs immediately, thus 
saving precious seconds in begin- 
ning to save his life. (This seem- 
ingly small timesaving over the 
other methods can mean the dif- 
ference between life and death; 
chances of revival are much better 
if artificial respiration is started in 


the first minute or two after breath- 
ing stops.) 

When a person is unconscious 
and not breathing, the base of 
his tongue tends to press against 
and block the upper-air passageway. 
Oral resuscitation—unlike the man- 
ual methods—provides for an open 
air passageway even when a lone 
rescuer must perform artificial res- 
piration. Further, this method can 
be used when the victim’s chest 
cage is injured and compression of 
the chest would result in more 
damage, or when his arms are frac- 
tured and the “push-pull” tech- 
niques can’t be used. 

Also, this method lets the rescuer 
know more accurately the volume, 
pressure, and timing of efforts 
needed to inflate the victim’s lungs 
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than can be gained from other 
techniques. Moreover, the oral 
technique makes it easier for the 
rescuer to do his job, and more air 
is displaced than by other resusci- 
tation methods. 

Rescuers not wishing to come in 
contact with the victim may hold a 
cloth over his mouth or nose, and 
breathe through that; the cloth 
does not greatly affect the exchange 
of air. Manual methods of artifi- 
cial respiration are still considered 
acceptable for rescuers who cannot 
or will not use the oral technique; 
the two manual methods recom- 
mended in these cases are the Hol- 
ger-Nielsen back-pressure—arm-lift 
and the _ Silveste1 
arm-lift methods. 


chest-pressure- 


Steps in Performing Oral 
Resuscitation 


@ If there is mucous or foreign 
matter in the mouth, wipe it out 
with your fingers or with a cloth 
wrapped around your fingers. 

@ Tilt the head back so that the 
chin is pointing upward (Figure 
1); then pull or push the jaw into 
a jutting-out position (Figures 2 
and 3). This should relieve obstruc- 
tion of the airway by moving the 
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base of the tongue away from the 
back of the throat. 

@ Open your mouth wide and, 
after inhaling, place it tightly over 
the victim’s mouth, establishing an 
air-tight seal with your lips; at the 
same time pinch the victim’s nos- 
trils shut (Figure 4) or close the 
nostrils with your cheek (Figure 5). 
Or, ‘close the victim’s mouth and 
place your mouth over the nose 
(not illustrated here). Blow (ex- 
hale) into the victim’s mouth o1 
nose until the chest rises. Air may 
be blown through the _ victim’s 
teeth, even though they may be 
clenched. The first blowing efforts 
should determine whether or not 
obstruction exists; snoring or gur- 
gling sounds indicate that there is 
an obstruction. in. the 
passage. 


victim’s air 


@ If you are not getting air ex- 
change, recheck the head and jaw 
position. If you still do not get air 
exchange, quickly turn the victim 
on his side and administer several 
sharp blows between the shoulder 
blades to dislodge foreign matter. 
If a child, the victim should be up- 
ended by holding his ankles; then 
administer the blows. 

@ When inhaling, remove your 


mouth from the victim’s, turn your 
head to the side, and listen for the 
return rush of air that indicates 
air exchange. Repeat the blowing 
effort. For an adult, blow vigor- 
ously at the rate of twelve breaths 
per minute; for a child, take rela- 
tively shallow breaths appropriate 
to the child’s size, at the rate of 
about twenty per minute. 

When the victim is revived, he 
should be kept as quiet as possible 
until he is breathing regularly. He 
should be kept covered and other- 


wise treated for shock until suit- 


able transportation is available, if 
he must be moved. A doctor’s care 


is necessary during the recovery 
period, as respiratory and other 
disturbances develop as an 
aftermath. 


may 


TO THE TEACHER 

This double spread on life saving 
was prepared by Doris R. Margolis, 
formerly of the JouRNAL staff and now 
technical editor for John I. Thompson 
Co., Washington, D.C. “You May Save 
a Life!” is designed for use with junior 
and senior high-school students. Re- 
prints are available, 35 for $1; no 
orders for less than $1. Order from 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 





The Future of NEA-State Relations 


yo honest discussion of trends 
in professional development 
4‘ can ignore the future rela- 
tionship of the NEA and the state 
teachers associations. In discus- 
sions of this topic, there is usually 
an undertone of assumed competi- 
tion, which gives the definite im- 
pression that one or the other must 
emerge as the controlling factor in 
the total professional mechanism. 
This point of view assumes that 
the coexistence of a powerful na- 
tional organization with strong 
and autonomous state and _ local 
groups is untenable and must give 
way to some specific legal relation- 
ship which clearly outlines where 
final professional authority rests. 
One suggested alternative is usu- 
ally a single great national associa- 
tion with subordinate units opera- 
ting in each state and community. 
On the other hand, there are those 
who frankly favor placing em- 
phasis on the development of in- 
dependent and autonomous state 
teachers associations which would 
form a confederation or affliation 
operating at the national level as 
an assOciation of associations. Any 
serious study would indicate that 
there need be little time wasted 
hoping for or worrying about 
either of these alternatives. 


Teaciers have a century of his- 
tory which is different from that 
of some other professional groups 
and from which they could not 
escape if they would. For a hun- 
dred years, the profession has been 
developing a great independent 
national organization; simultane- 
ously it has built strong autono- 
mous state associations. There is a 
vast accumulation of tradition and 
interest at both levels which can- 
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not or at least should not be ig- 
nored. 

In reality, this issue of relation- 
ship is academic. The same mem- 
bers and the same leaders make up 
the NEA and the state associations. 
The final authority in both cases 
is the membership. No basic 
change in relationship is indicated. 
The need is for clearer enuncia- 
tion of function and a clearer di- 
vision of responsibility. This 
should be achieved, and soon. 

Bigness is an unsolved problem in 
social engineering. In any group 
enterprise, bigness seems necessary 
for influence and success, and yet 
increasing size carries with it the 
seeds of its own destructon. Effec- 
tive representation and _ individ- 
ual participation are the prime in- 
gredients of successful organization. 
These requirements become more 
dificult with increasing numbers. 

The NEA is faced with an al- 
most insoluble problem in policy 
making. If the Representative As- 
sembly is to represent all afhliated 
groups, it must be so huge that 
effective deliberation is impossible. 
If its size were arbitrarily limited 


“Charles, this is a wonderful excuse .. .” 


to a workable group, then equitable 
participation of all affliated groups 
would be impossible. 


Tue only possible answer is de- 
centralization. The state associa- 
tions must assume the leadership in 
developing professional policy and 
effecting action programs to imple- 
ment it. Basic decisions on. na- 
tional professional policy should 
be discussed in the states and repre- 
sentative decisions reached before 
national action is taken. 

If the members of the NEA Rep- 
resentative Assembly really know 
what the teachers in their respec- 
tive states think about prospective 
policy, then the number of dele- 
gates actually voting in convention 
becomes relatively unimportant so 
long as their division among the 
states is equitably proportioned. 
State associations must re-evaluate 
their own representative machin- 
ery with certain standards as 
guides: 

1. Are all elections strictly demo- 
cratic and carefully supervised? 

2. Is representation such as to 
guarantee the contribution of 
every segment and area within the 
profession? 

3. Are representatives held re- 
sponsible for their actions? 

The problem of representation 
at the national level is merely the 
reflection of an unsolved problem 
at the state and local level. Large 
organizations cannot take votes on 
every decision to be made. Like 
governments, they must operate 
through a representative system. 
The effectiveness of such a system 
is not dependent upon the num- 
ber of representatives provided but 
upon the faithfulness with which 
they mirror the opinions and wel- 
fare of their constituencies. This 
problem will not be solved within 
the NEA till it is resolutely faced 
within the states. + + 
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SEARCH FOR FREEDOM 


American Book Company 


—the story of American education 


P_YHeE story of American educa- 
| tion needs constant retelling. 

It is a story that few of us 
know well enough. Yet, education 
directly involves more than one- 
half of all Americans and indirect- 
ly affects the lives, weifare, security, 
and freedom of everyone. Students, 
teachers, and other citizens cannot 
afford to ignore it. 

Fortunately, most Americans 
have faith in education and believe 
that educated young people are 
better equipped to “get ahead” in 
the world than uneducated ones 
are. However, the really important 
reason for believing in the value of 
education is that it can be the 
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foundation of freedom. In the first 
place, a truly democratic society 
must rest upon the knowledge, in- 
telligence, and wisdom of all the 
people. Without the proper kind 
of education available to everyone, 
a free society cannot long endure. 
Therefore, all people must have the 
kind of education that will fit them 
for freedom as responsible citizens. 

In the second place, without the 
proper kind of education, the in- 
dividual will not be able to develop 
his own powers as a person. He will 
not be able to give direction to his 
own action and thought as he may 
wish. He will not be able to de- 


cide wisely for himself what he 
should do or think. 

Freedom from arbitrary restraint, 
from compulsion, or from tyranny 
is essential for the free man, but 
that alone is not enough. If each 
person is to achieve the genuine 
freedom of self-direction and self- 
fulfillment, he must have an educa- 
tion befitting a free man. 

Now, what kind of education will 
best develop the free citizen and 
the free person? This is the per- 
sistent question that runs through 
the story of American education. 
It has been answered in different 
ways at different times in our his- 
tory. It is still being debated vigor- 
ously, and sometimes angrily, today. 

This question is so important 
that every American — and above 
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all, every student and teacher— 
should make it his business to learn 
all he can about it. The first re- 
quirement is a knowledge of the 
history of American education. 
Here are some of the fundamental 
questions that mark the high lights 
of the story: 


1. What kind of 
colleges will promote 
freedom in society? 

e To what extent should a free 
society encourage public schools in 
contrast to private schools? 

e Is freedom better served by 
religious schools or by secular 


schools and 


maximum 


schools? 

e Is a free society better served 
by local control or by central con- 
trol of schools? 

e Should a free society maintain 
common schools and colleges open 
equally to all, or should it divide 
students into separate schools and 
colleges according to their race, re- 
ligion, social class, prospective voca- 
tion, or intellectual ability? 


2. What kind of educational pro- 
gram will promote maximum free- 
dom for all individuals? 

e Should schools and_ colleges 
stress practical training or purely 
intellectual studies? 

e Should and _ colleges 
offer students preparation for many 
vocations or for just a few? 

e Should educational methods 
stress learning by direct experience 
or by reading books? 

e Should a liberal education be 
designed for the few or for the 
many? 


schools 


If we can understand some of the 
major answers given to these ques- 
tions during our history, we shall 
be on the way to understanding the 
central idea of American educa- 
tion. 


I. Education under colonial rule 
(1600 to 1770's) 


For nearly 175 years, the source 
of governmental authority for the 
American colonies was the crown 
and parliament of England. The 
colonists were, however, ruled 
locally by legislative assemblies or 
by individual proprietors or by 
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royal governors who received their 
authority from the English govern- 
ment in London. 

This authority included jurisdic- 
tion over education. From the very 
beginning of American history, 
education was a function of govern- 
ment. It comtinued to be so after 
the states were independent. 

The various colonies, however, 
handled educational matters differ- 
ently. In the New England colo- 
nies, the governing bodies not only 
exerted general authority over edu- 
cation, but established, sup- 
ported, and directly administered 
their own schools. 

For example, the colonial legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts passed a law 
founding Harvard College in 1636; 
in the following years it took 
hundreds of actions concerning the 
college. In the 1630’s, the govern- 
ments of several towns in New Eng- 
land established schools under their 
direct jurisdiction and supervision. 

In 1642 the colonial legislature 
of Massachusetts passed a general 
educational law applying to all 
parts of the colony. It required all 
parents to see that their children 
were taught to read, learn the 
major laws, know the catechism, 
and learn a trade. It authorized 
and required the town officials to 
see that parents obeyed the law and 
to levy fines upon those parents 
who disobeyed. 

In 1647 the Massachusetts legis- 
lature passed a second law, this 
time requiring all towns of fifty 
or more families to appoint a 
teacher and permitting the towns 
to pay him out of public taxes if 
the people so voted. Such a teacher 
was to teach reading and writing. 
(We would call him an elementary- 
school teacher.) Furthermore, the 
law of 1647 required towns of one 
hundred or more families to ap- 
point a teacher of Latin grammar. 
(We would call him a secondary- 
school teacher.) 


also 


Tue New England version of 
state authority in education came 
to this: The colonial government 
could require parents to have their 


children educated; the _ central 
government of the colony could 


require local towns to appoint 
teachers (establish schools}; pub- 
lic funds could be raised by taxa- 
tion to pay the teachers; and pub- 
lic teachers were subject to direct 
supervision and control by govern- 
mental authorities (either the town 
meeting as a whole or the select- 
men or the education committee) . 

In the Southern colonies the 
colonial governments had the same 
legal authority to legislate on edu- 
cational matters, but they did not 
pass laws requiring all children to 
be educated. They rather assumed, 
as in England, that any parent who 
could afford to educate his own 
children should do so by making 
individual arrangements with a 
private tutor or by sending them 
to a private school. 

The Southern legislatures, how- 
ever, did pass laws requiring that 
poor children and orphaned chil- 
dren be apprenticed to a trade and 
taught the rudiments of reading 
and religion by their masters. 

The governmental attention in 
the South was directed mainly at 
lower-class underprivileged — chil- 
dren who had no parents or whose 
parents could not care for them. 
Even so, the parish or county gov- 
ernments sometimes legislated on 
educational matters through their 
boards of vestrymen or magistrates. 

Some efforts were even made in 
the colonial legislatures of Mary- 
land, South Carolina, and Virginia 
to establish colony-wide systems of 
public schools. These were unsuc- 
cessful, not because there was no 
governmental authority for edu- 
cation, but because the people at 
that time did not believe they were 
necessary. 

In the Middle Colonies the same 
governmental authority was used 
by the Dutch to establish public 
schools in New Netherland and by 
the Quakers in Pennsylvania. But 
a more tolerant policy toward re- 
ligion had attracted several differ- 
ent religious denominations to 
these colonies. 

Each group wanted its own re- 
ligious principles taught in its own 
school. It was consequently more 
difficult to teach a single religious 
outlook in a public school open to 
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children of different faiths than it 
had been in New England where 
most people were Congregational- 
ists or in the South where most 
people were Anglicans. 


Ix the eighteenth century the 
colonial governments began to per- 
mit the different religious groups to 
establish their own schools in which 
they could teach their own religious 
doctrines and their own languages 
(whether German, Dutch, French, 
or Swedish). In this way the state 
gave to religious and charitable 
bodies the right to conduct schools. 

In like manner the colonial 
governments began to grant charters 
to small groups of businessmen or 
landowners. An educational charter 
gave these groups the right to in- 
corporate as a board of trustees. 
They could then buy land, build 
buildings, appoint teachers, 
generally manage a school. 

Some of these corporate schools 
came to be known as “academies.”’ 
One of the most famous was the 
Philadelphia Academy founded in 
1751 by Benjamin Franklin. Others 
were the Newark Academy in Dela- 
ware, the Washington Academy in 
New Jersey, and the Dummer 
Academy and Phillips Academy in 
Massachusetts. 

These 
made 


and 


incorporated 
education 
available to 
class 
the 


academies 
attractive and 
children of middle- 
merchants who could afford 
tuition. At first it was un- 
whether these denomina- 
schools and _ incorporated 
academies were public or private 
schools, but eventually they came 
to be known as “private” schools 
in American terminology. 

Other private schools were run 
by individual teachers as_profit- 
making, business enterprises. In 
the seacoast cities of the eighteenth 
century these private teachers be- 
gan to give young people direct 
preparation for jobs in commerce 
and trade. In general, the private- 
school teacher accepted or rejected 
students as he pleased. He charged 
what fees he could get, and he 
managed his affairs as he saw fit— 
so long as he had enough students 
to stay in business. 


clear 
tional 
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“Search for Freedom,” al- 
though of wide general in- 
terest, was designed par- 
ticularly for use by FTA 
and Student NEA groups, 
high-school _ social-studies 
classes, and college educa- 
tion courses. Reprints are 
being made available at 
cost: 35 copies for $1; no 
orders accepted for less than 
$1. Order from NEA. 


By contrast, the “public” school 
in the eighteenth century was a 
nonprofit school under the super- 
vision of a governmental agency 
or a corporate board of control. The 
parents had the right to send their 
children to it; the governing body 
set the fees and employed the 
teacher. Hence a “public” school 
was not run for the teacher’s private 
profit. 

The standards of curriculum 
were established and the achieve- 
ment of pupils evaluated by the 
board of control, whether govern- 
mental or corporate. Later on, the 
corporate school came to be known 
as a “private” school, because it 
was not operated directly by a 
governmental board. 


Ix the seventeenth century the 
“public” or town schools of Massa- 


chusetts, Connecticut, and New 
Hampshire taught the doctrines of 
a specific religion, that is, Congre- 
gational Calvinism. This was so 
because the Congregational church 
was established by the law of the 
legislature in those colonies. 

This practice, known as “an es- 
tablishment of religion,”’ was com- 
mon throughout Europe in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The laws of the state required all 
people to accept the doctrines and 
rituals of the established church 
and authorized punishment for 
those who objected. The law levied 
taxes on everyone to support the 
ministers of the established church 
or churches. The Church of Eng- 
land, for example, was the es- 
tablished church in several of the 
Southern colonies; therefore, ortho- 
dox Anglicanism taught in 
their schools. 


was 


But in the course of the eight- 
eenth century, the idea of religious 
freedom gained great headway in 
the American colonies. This meant 
that such minority religious groups 
as Quakers, Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, Dutch Reformed, Lutherans, 
Methodists, Mennonites, and others 
gained freedom to worship as they 
pleased. As a result, such groups 
did not wish to send their children 
to town schools where their chil- 
dren would be obliged to accept a 
religion in which they did not be- 
lieve. The established churches 
would not at first consent to the 
removal of their religion from the 
public schools. 

The solution in the eighteenth 
century was to permit the minority 
religious groups to establish their 
own schools. This meant that 
private religious schools could oper- 
ate alongside the public schools. 
Although the public schools were 
weakened, this arrangement con- 
tributed to freedom at a time when 
the majority religious groups in- 
sisted that the public schools teach 
their religion and only their re- 
ligion. 

A few voices began to argue that 
if public schools did not teach a 
sectarian religion then all children 
could attend them freely. This 
was argued by William Smith in 
Pennsylvania, by William Living- 
ston in New York, and by Thomas 
Jefferson in Virginia. 

But the time was not yet ripe 
for such a solution. Although it 
was a gain for freedom to permit 
people to pursue their own way 
in religion and education, most 
people were not yet convinced that 
others should have the same free- 
doms they had. No were they con- 
vinced that an education separated 
from specific religious doctrines 
was desirable. The search for free- 
dom continued. 

Meanwhile, as people moved out 
of the New England towns and 
cities into the unsettled lands of 
the country, they could no longer 
send their children long distances 
back to the town schools. They 
therefore began to set up their own 
local schools. This was the origin 
of the “district” school. 
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Representing the ultimate in local 
control, the district system reflected 
a decline in central state control of 
schools as the eighteenth century 
came to a close. This system had 
the advantage that it kept the 
schools close to the people, but it 
had the disadvantage that some 
districts ran low-quality schools or 
none at all. Local control was no 
guarantee that the quality of 
schools would be uniformly high. 


Ar the end of colonial rule, com- 
mon schools in which children of 
different religions or races learned 
together were still the exception. 
[It was generally felt that schools 
should perpetuate the religious or 
cultural beliefs of the sponsoring 
agency. Some groups did go so far 
as to try to set up schools for 
Indians. Few but Quakers tried to 
do so for Negroes. 

Seldom was it argued in colonial 
times that the aim of education 
was to empower every individual 
to make the most of himself as a 
person. The first system of edu- 
cation set up in America served to 
maintain the class distinctions im- 
ported from Europe. 

Children of poor, lower-class 
parents had no education at all or 
were bound out as apprentices to 
learn a trade. Children of upper- 
class parents (public officials, clergy- 
men, wealthy landowners) were 
expected to have an education ap- 
propriate to their station in life. 
The New England colonies broke 
this pattern somewhat when they 
required the towns to provide a 
minimum amount of education for 
all children. 

Not all children actually re- 
ceived an education, but the princi- 
ple was established that a common- 
wealth must rest upon an educated 
citizenry even if the education 
amounted only to bare literacy. 
Added to this was the Protestant 
belief that all adherents to the 
true faith should be able to read 
the Bible for themselves so that 
they could know the grounds and 
reasons for their faith. In any case, 
the New England town schools 
went a long way in seeing that a 
large number of their children re- 
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ceived some education. This was 
the first step toward an education 
for freedom. 


Leaaninc to read, write, recite 
the catechism, and possibly do 
some arithmetic was the essence of 
a beginning or elementary edu- 
cation. In the earliest days, school 
books were rare and materials were 
scarce. A common device for teach- 
ing reading was a hornbook, a 
piece of wood with the alphabet 
and Lord’s Prayer on it. The child 
could carry this around with him 
until he had learned everything 
on it. 

Somewhat later in the seven- 
teenth century, books began to be 
used; the most famous was The 
New England Primer. This con- 


If a nation expects to be ig- 
norant and free, in a state of 
civilization, it expects what never 
was and never will be. 

—Thomas Jefferson 


sisted of the alphabet, simple sylla- 
bles, words, sentences, and stories, 
all of a religious and moral charac- 
ter. A child may have spent two 
or three years obtaining this kind 
of elementary education. Taking 
the thirteen colonies as a whole, 
probably only one child in ten 
went to school at all. 

What we would call secondary 
education was offered in Latin 
grammar schools. The immediate 
reason for stress on Latin was that 
Harvard College required it for 
admission because the main bodies 
of knowledge throughout Europe 
since the days of the Roman 
Republic and the Roman Empire 
had been written in Latin. 

Even though the common lan- 
guages of the people (vernaculars) 
were being used more widely by 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, it was still the custom for an 
educated person to know Latin— 
and some Greek, if possible. 

So the Latin grammar school was 
designed to prepare sons of the 
privileged classes for college in 
order that they might eventually 
enter one of the “higher” pro- 
fessions, such as the ministry, law, 


medicine, teaching, or simply that 
of “gentleman.” Relatively few in 
the total population were expected 
to attain these callings in life. Most 
were expected to be tradesmen, 
farmers, workers, mechanics, or 
servants. For these an elementary 
education was considered sufficient 
—or even more than necessary. 

In the course of the eighteenth 
century, however, cities and towns 
grew rapidly in size, trade and 
commerce increased, immigration 
rose, and goods and services were 
much more in demand than in the 
seventeenth century. 

The cry was heard that the old 
classical Latin education was no 
longer appropriate for preparing 
young people to engage in these 
new important occupations of mak- 
ing goods, distributing them, and 
selling them. Education, some said, 
should become more practical, not 
solely intellectual or literary. 

Two types of intermediate or 
secondary schools tried to meet this 
need. Some were “English” schools, 
so called because they were taught 
in English rather than in Latin. 
The instructors tried to offer what- 
ever studies the young people 
desired, for example, English 
language; French, German, Spanish, 
Italian (languages useful for trade) ; 
mathematics (useful for naviga- 
tion and surveying); commercial 
arithmetic and bookkeeping (use- 
ful in business); geography, his- 
tory, and drawing (useful for 
leisure) . 

In the early decades of the 
eighteenth century these private- 
venture schools responded to the 
needs of the growing middle classes 
(merchants and tradesmen). They 
gave an education directly aimed 
at occupations other than the 
learned professions, and they 
catered to girls as well as to boys. 

A second type ef practical school 
was the academy, which was usually 
residential and often under the 
auspices of a religious denomi- 
nation or a nonsectarian board of 
control. The curriculum of these 
schools, at least as proposed by 
Benjamin Franklin, was likely to 
be much broader than that of the 
Latin grammar. school. It might 
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include geography, history, science, 
modern languages, and the arts and 
music, as well as the classical 
languages and mathematics. 

Both of these types of schools 
contributed to freedom by increas- 
ing the range of occupations for 
which they gave preparation. In 
this way an increasing number of 
young people from all social classes 
could gain a larger measure of self- 
direction and improve their posi- 
tion in society. Both types of 
schools were frowned upon by the 
classicists, but the academy sur- 
vived the opposition because it met 
the needs of the middle classes. It 
eventually drove the Latin gram- 
mar school out of existence. 

Meanwhile, the opportunities for 
college education were expanding. 
Eight colleges besides Harvard 
were founded prior to the Revo- 
lutionary War. Most of them re- 
flected specific denominational out- 
looks, and their courses of study 
were largely linguistic, mathemati- 
cal, and bookish. 

Some outstanding leaders tried 
to change the character of college 
studies by stressing the new sciences 
and social sciences.. Among these 
were William Smith at the College 
of Philadelphia, William Living- 
ston and Samuel Johnson at the 
founding of Kings College (Colum- 
bia), and Thomas Jefferson at the 
College of William and Mary. 

But the tradition of classical 
studies supported by religious disci- 
pline was too strong for these re- 
formers. Harvard (1636), Yale 
(1701), and Dartmouth (1769) re- 
mained Congregational in outlook; 
William and Mary (1693) and Co- 
lumbia (1754), Anglican; Prince- 
ton (1746), Presbyterian; Brown 
(1764), Baptist; and Rutgers 
(1766), Dutch Reformed. The 
College at Philadelphia, the only 
college to be nondenominational 
at the outset (1755), was a forecast 
of the future, but it soon 
under Anglican domination. 


came 


Ix general, then, the colonial 
period saw gains for freedom in the 
growth of representative govern- 
ment, the spread of religious free- 
dom, and the rise of energetic mid- 
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A colonial hornbook 


dle classes of free men in town and 
country alike. Education tried to 
respond to these social movements 
as well as to a growing liberalism 
in thought and belief. 

At the beginning of the colonial 
period, orthodoxies in theology, 
philosophy, and politics dominated 
the schools. Children were looked 
upon as sinful creatures who could 
be ruled only by harsh discipline, 
fear, and unrelenting obedience. 
By the end of the period, a grow- 
ing liberalism meant that, here and 
there, children and adults alike 
were treated more humanely and 
less brutally. Human dignity and 
respect for persons were safer than 
they had been. 

During most of the colonial peri- 
od, education for developing a free 
person moved slowly and haltingly. 
For the most part, education at all 
levels was concerned as much with 
moral training as with intellectual 
training. If anything, the moral 
was considered more important and 
closely bound up with orthodox 
religion. Teachers were expected to 
conform in their beliefs to the dic- 
tates of whatever group controlled 
the schools. It was seldom argued 
that the teacher had a claim to 
freedom of teaching as an essential 
characteristic of a free society, a 
claim to deal freely with ideas even 
though they might be distasteful to 
the immediate managers of the 
school. 

The founding of nine colleges 
of liberal arts in the thirteen colo- 
nies was a remarkable achievement 
by men who would be free, but the 


dominant view was definitely that 
a liberal education (and thus the 
educational basis for freedom) was 
for the few, not for the many. 
There was reluctance to expand 
the range of liberal studies beyond 
the traditional classics, mathe- 
matics, and _ philosophy, even 
though the explosion of knowledge 
was already beginning to crackle 
and pop in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

The notion that education had 
a clear responsibility for enabling 
each individual to develop himself 
to the utmost was beginning to be 
stated but was not yet widely ac- 
cepted. Building schools for a colo- 
nial society prior to the Revo- 
lutionary War was a dress rehearsal 
for freedom, not the 
formance. 


main per- 


Il. A century of 


republican education* 


(1770’s to 1870's) 


From the 1770's to the 1870's, 
Americans planned, built, changed, 
argued, and fought over the kinds 
of free institutions that should re- 
place colonial rule. One of these 
institutions was education. As they 
set up and operated a republican 
form of government dedicated to 
equality, democracy, and freedom, 
they found that they needed an 
educational system appropriate to 
such a government. 

In many different ways they said 
that if a republican government— 
or society—were to prosper and 
endure, then the people who elected 
the government, held office, made 
laws, enforced laws, and consented 
to be ruled must be educated as 
responsible citizens. 

James Madison, father of the 
Constitution and author of the Bill 
of Rights, put it this way: 


A popular Government, without 
popular information, or the means of 
acquiring it, is but a Prologue to a 
Farce or Tragedy; or, perhaps both. 
Knowledge will forever govern igno- 
rance; and a people who mean to be 
their own Governors must arm them- 

*The terms republican and democratic 
are used in their general sense in this 
feature and do not refer to political 
parties.—The Editors 
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selves with the power which knowledge 
gives. 

But this was not easy to do. The 
people who had won the Revo- 
lutionary War — these so-called 
\mericans—were not really Ameri- 
cans, at least not yet. They were 
English, Scottish, French, German, 
Dutch, Swedish, and a good many 
more. And they were soon to be 
Irish, Italian, Hungarian, Polish, 
and Russian as well. They spoke 
different languages and they had 
different customs. Some had no 
tradition of self-government and 
others were fiercely proud or jeal- 
ous of rule by others. 


Waex it was finally decided that 
they should all learn the same 
language and the same principles 
of republican government, how was 
this to be done? 

The answer was that it could best 
be done by a common. school, 
taught in English, to which all the 
children of all the people could go 
together and learn how to live to- 
gether and govern themselves. 

But some people were poorer 
and some richer; some had good 
manners and others were coarse 
and rude. Should all these people 
really be educated? 

Yes, they must be—if free govern- 
ment is to endure. 


Well, but who is to pay for the: 


poor ones? 

Everyone must pay for all. If 
there are weak spots anywhere, the 
whole community of freedom is 
weakened. So the common schools 
must be supported by taxes paid 
by all. 

All right, but who is to control 
these schools? 

The only institution of a free 
society which serves everyone equal- 
ly and is controlled by everyone is 
the government. So the govern- 
ment should control the common 
schools. And to keep the schools 
close to the people, the state and 
local governments, rather than the 
national government, should con- 
trol the schools. 

But won't the schools be subject 
to political and partisan prejudice? 

Well, they might be, so we must 
create something genuinely new, 
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something that will give all the 
people their say but keep the 
schools free of narrow, partisan 
politics. This can be done by a 
series of local boards of education 
subject to but separate from the 
executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of government. 

These school boards, _ often 
elected directly by the people, could 
constitute a kind of “fourth branch 
of government.” They would exert 
direct control over local education 
under the general authority set up 
by the state governments and sub- 
ject to the guarantees of equality 
and freedom laid down in the 
United States Constitution and ap- 
plying to all Americans. 

So far so good, but what about 
religious education? Don’t all these 
Americans with different religions 


The whole people must take 
upon themselves the education of 
the whole people and must be 
willing to bear the expense of it. 

—John Adams 


have freedom to run their own 
schools under the First Amend- 
ment of the Constitution and un- 
der their state constitutions? 

Yes, indeed, they do. But each 
American will have to decide for 
himself whether the education that 
supports a free society should be 
conducted in separate schools in 
which religion provides the funda- 
mental framework for all studies or 
in common schools devoted prima- 
rily to the whole range of free in- 
stitutions in America. If they de- 
cide the first way, the children will 
be divided into separate schools for 
their entire education and this di- 
vision will be along religious lines. 
If the second way, the children will 
attend the same public school to- 
gether for their common education 
and only be separated for their 
religious education, which can be 
conducted as may be desired Dy 
the home or by the church or by 
the synagogue. 


Ix the century of republican 


education, most Americans chose 
the common school, controlled and 
supported in common, and embrac- 


ing a nonsectarian religious out- 
look. 

Their primary concern was to 
design a universal, free, public 
school that would promote free 
institutions and free citizenship. 
For the first one hundred years of 
the Republic, the need for creating 
the common bonds and loyalties of 
a free community was paramount. 

Less attention was given to the 
claims of diversity and difference 
as the essence of freedom for in- 
dividuals. This came later when 
the Union had been established, 
made secure against internal oppo- 
sition, defended against outside 
invaders, and preserved despite a 
wat between the states themselves. 

The republican ideal of the first 
century of nationhood gave the 
following answers regarding the 
control of education: 

A free society required public 
elementary schools to provide the 
basic information, literacy, and 
moral teachings required by every 
free man. For most Americans the 
term “free man” was limited to 
white men, until the Civil War 
legally introduced Negroes to citi- 
zenship. Private elementary schools 
continued to exist but they were 
declining in numbers and in im- 
portance by the 1870's. 

Under the effective and deter- 
mined leadership of an extraordi- 
nary galaxy of “public-school men,” 
the idea of universal common 
schooling was widely accepted in 
the new United States during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 
Outstanding among these were 
Horace Mann and James G. Carter 
in Massachusetts, Henry Barnard 
in Connecticut, Calvin Stowe ib 
Ohio, Caleb Mills in Indiana, John 
D. Pierce in Michigan, Ninian 
Edwards in Illinois, Calvin Wiley 
in North Carolina, and Charles F. 
Mercer in Virginia. These men 
and others made speeches before 
thousands of people; wrote hun- 
dreds of pamphlets, articles, and 
reports; organized scores of groups 
and societies to agitate for common 
schools; and held dozens of posi- 
tions in state governments or 
school systems. 

They argued that the payment 
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of tuition for schooling was unfair 
to children of poor parents, who 
could not pay for an education. 
They argued that the older forms 
of public support, like land grants 
from the federal Land Ordinances 
of 1785 and 1787, would not sup- 
port schools on the vast scale now 
necessary. 

They argued that the term “free 
school” should no longer mean a 
school in which only the poor chil- 
dren were given free education and 
all others paid tuition. 

They argued that class distinc- 
tions could be lessened only when 
a “free school” meant that all chil- 
dren were given a free education 
together and when the entire school 
system was supported by 
levied upon everyone. 

Aiding their efforts were the 
newly formed labor unions, which 
demanded that the public schools 
provide universal education. 


taxes 


Tue states gradually accepted 
this idea of a free public school. 
The state legislatures passed laws 
permitting local school districts to 
tax themselves for such schools; 
they sometimes gave state funds to 
encourage local districts to tax 
themselves; and they finally re- 
quired all local districts to tax 
themselves and _ establish 
schools. 

By these means, the local free- 
dom of districts to ignore schooling 
for their children gave way to the 
larger freedom to be gained by a 
total population enlightened by 


public 


education of all. Local control by 
districts was gradually limited by 
requirements set by state consti- 
tutions, state legislatures, state 
boards of education, and _ state 
superintendents of schools. It was 
decided that a free society would 
be better served if education were 
planned by the central authority 
of the states rather than left wholly 
to the completely decentralized 
control of local school boards. This 
was not done without bitter con- 
flict, for many believed that state, 
as opposed to local, control would 
be undemocratic and destroy free- 
dom. 

But in the 1820's, 1830's, and 
1840’s it was decided that a state 
government, responsive to public 
control, could serve freedom as well 
as, if not better than, the hundreds 
of local school districts could do. 
If a local district were left free to 
provide a poor education or no 
education at all for its children, 
those children would be deprived 
of their birthright to an education 
that would prepare them for free 
citizenship. Thereby, the state’s 
own freedom would be endangered. 

A smaller freedom must be 
limited in the interests of a greater 
freedom. And to guarantee the 
larger freedom, the state must 
exert its authority to see to it not 
only that schools were available to 
all but that all children actually 
attended school. Massachusetts led 
the way by passing its compulsory 
attendance law in 1852. 

The solution was a genuinely 
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creative one. Authority for pro- 
viding education was defined in 
state constitutions and in _ state 
laws. State authority for education 
was carried out by state superin- 
tendents of schools responsible to 
a state board of education, elected 
by the people or appointed by the 
governor. New York State created 
the office of state superintendent of 
schools in 1812. Massachusetts es- 
tablished a state board of education 
in 1837 with Horace Mann as 
secretary, and Connecticut did like- 
wise in 1839 with Henry Barnard 
as secretary. Other states followed. 

These state agencies could then 
set minimum standards for all the 
schools of the state. Meanwhile, 
the direct management of schools 
would be left in the hands of locally 
elected school boards, local super- 
intendents, and locally appointed 
teachers. Local management served 
the cause of flexibility, diversity, 
and freedom. 

This arrangement was designed 
to assure that schools would serve 
the whole public and would be 
controlled by the public through 
special boards of education, not 
through the regular agencies of the 
state or local governments. This 
is why in America we use the term 
“public schools,” not simply “state 
schools” or “government schools,” 
as they are often called in those 
countries that have centralized 
systems of education. 


Gece the United States Consti- 


had 


tution 


not mentioned edu- 
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cation as a function of the federal 
government, the free states after 
the Revolution reclaimed the au- 
thority over education that had 
been the prerogative of the colo- 
nial legislatures. 

But the United States Consti- 
tution and the state constitutions 
did proclaim freedom of religion 
and separation of church and state 
as one of the essentials of repub- 
lican government. That is, neither 
the federal government nor state 
governments could interfere in the 
affairs of churches or use public 
funds to support them. Therefore, 
the states could not give public 
money to schools under the control 
of churches. 

But what about religious instruc- 
tion in the common public schools? 
It was soon evident that if common 
schools taught the doctrines of a 
particular church they would vio- 
late the freedom of conscience of 


all those who did not agree. 


Could the common schools find 
a common religious outlook and 
teach that? Many Protestants 
thought so. They tried to find the 
common religious doctrines of 
Christianity and they found them 
in the Bible. If the schools would 
teach only the nonsectarian princi- 
ples of Christianity as contained in 
the Bible, they argued, all sects 
would be satisfied. This might 
have been the case if America had 
remained exclusively Protestant. 

But immigration had brought in- 
creased numbers of Roman Catho- 
lics and Jews. Besides, many Ameri- 
cans had never officially belonged 
to any church. Catholics charged 
that the so-called “nonsectarian” 
schools were really Protestant in 
character and that they were there- 
fore sectarian. So Catholics estab- 
lished their own schools and many 
demanded a share in the public tax 
funds to support them. Most Prot- 
estants and Jews opposed the giv- 
ing of public money to parochial 
schools. 

Most states finally decided to 
prohibit any sectarian control over 
common schools and to prohibit 
use of public money for private 
schools under sectarian control. 
Especially bitter struggles between 
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Protestants and Catholics were de- 
cided for the time being by legis- 
lation in New York in 1842 and 
by constitutional amendment in 
Massachusetts in 1855. Nearly 
every state had a similar struggle 
and enacted similar laws. 


By the end of the first century 
of republican education, the gen- 
eral decision was that a free society 
was better served if the majority of 
children went to’ common, non- 
sectarian schools than if they went 
to separate, sectarian religious 
schools. This made it possible for 
the United States to build a uni- 
versal system of free elementary 


Popular education is necessary 
for the preservation of those con- 
ditions of freedom, political and 
social, which are indispensable to 
free individual development. No 
instrumentality less universal in 
its power and authority than 
government can secure popular 
education. In order to secure pop- 
ular education the action of so- 
ciety as a whole is necessary; and 
popular education is indispensa- 
ble to that equalization of the 
conditions of personal develop- 
ment which are the proper ob- 
jects of society. Without popular 
education, moreover, no govern- 
ment which rests upon popular 
action can long endure. . . . 


—Woodrow Wilson 


schools sooner than any other coun- 
try in the world. 

The line of argument went like 
this: Nonsectarianism would pro- 
vide a greater measure of national 
unity than could be achieved when 
each sectarian group shepherded its 
own children into its own schools. 
The range of communication 
among children would be restricted 
if each group continued to run its 
own schools differently in religion 
and language from others. Sepa- 
rate schools would create and per- 
petuate divisions among the people 
—thus narrowing their outlooks 
and reducing free interchange of 
ideas. Free common schools would 
more certainly serve the cause of 
free institutions. 

At the end of the first century 
of the Republic, secondary schools, 


however, were still largely in 
private and religious hands. This 
fact did not seem undesirable to 
most Americans of that particular 
period. 

The private academies provided 
considerable opportunity to those 
who could afford some education 
beyond the essentials. Likewise, 
most of the 200 colleges were under 
private and religious control. This, 
too, seemed reasonable to the ma- 
jority of Americans at that time: 
Elementary education for all at 
public expense would be sufficient 
to guarantee the basic security of 
a republican government; advanced 
education for leadership in the 
state and in the professions could 
then be obtained privately by those 
who could afford it. 

A few spokesmen, however, began 
to argue that a free society needed 
“free” secondary and higher insti- 
tutions as well as free elementary 
schools. The public high school, 
for example, appeared as early as 
1821 in Boston. The idea spread 
rapidly, but the public high schools 
did not dominate the secondary- 
school field till the late nineteenth 
century. 

Advocates of free higher educa- 
tion tried to transform some of the 
private colleges into state institu- 
tions. This happened at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary in Vir- 
ginia, at Columbia in New York, 
and at the College of Philadelphia. 

The most notable attempt, how- 
ever, occurred when the New 
Hampshire legislature tried to 
transform Dartmouth College into 
a state university. But the United 
States Supreme Court in 1819 
(Trustees of Dartmouth College 
v. Woodward) decided that the 
college was a private corporation 
and that its charter was a contract 
which the state could not change 
unless “the funds of the college 
be public property.” 

Following the Dartmouth College 
decision, private colleges increased 
in numbers, most of them sponsored 
by religious denominations. Es- 
pecially active were Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, Episcopalians, 
Methodists, and Roman Catholics. 
But the advocates of public higher 
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education also redoubled their 
efforts. State universities were es- 
tablished in twenty states before 
the Civil War. The earliest uni- 
versities to be set up under state 
control (but not free of tuition) 
were in Georgia, North Carolina, 
and Vermont. 

The ideal of freedom as a basis 
for a state university was most 
eloquently proclaimed by Thomas 
Jefferson at the University of Vir- 
ginia, which opened in 1825. In 
Virginia, as elsewhere, religious 
groups were bitterly opposed to the 
state university and tried to prevent 
its establishment or to divert pub- 
lic funds to their own institutions. 

Federal land grants authorized 
by the Morrill Act in 1862 gave a 
significant boost to the state-uni- 
versity movement. Funds from 
these grants were used by the states 
to establish agricultural and engi- 
neering colleges or to strengthen 
their state universities. 


Desens the advocates of free 
and equal education for all, the era 
of republican education tried to 
get along with common schools at 
the elementary level, but with 
secondary and higher institutions 
divided along denominational lines. 
In general, while the elementary 
schools served everyone, the acade- 
mies and colleges and universities 
catered to the wealthier and upper 
social classes rather than to the or- 
dinary people. 

The major failure to achieve the 
reformers’ goal of a common uni- 
versal school the system of 
segregated schools for Negroes, 
which appeared occasionally in the 
North as well as generally in the 
South. In fact, it was the Roberts 
case in the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court in 1849 which set forth the 
principle that separate schools for 
Negroes were permissible so long as 
their facilities were equal to those 
of the white schools. Charles Sum- 
ner’s argument that separate schools 
violated the equal rights of Negroes 
was rejected by the court, but, even 
so, Massachusetts and other North- 
ern states moved soon thereafter 
to abolish their segregated schools 
by law. 


was 
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Turninc now to the kind and 
quality of education achieved in 
the first century of the Republic, 
we find the main elements of the 
common-school curriculum con- 
tinued to be reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. These three R's were 
supposed to give the elements of 
literacy and the intellectual tools 
necessary for acquiring the knowl- 
edge and “popular information” of 
which Madison spoke. 

But, said the school reformers, 
the citizen of the new Republic 
needed more than this— much 
more. He needed a knowledge of 
history and geography to instill 
feelings of patriotism, loyalty, and 
national pride. He needed moral 
teachings to instill habits of “re- 
publican” character. And _ he 
needed some practical studies, like 
bookkeeping or manual training, 
so that he could get and keep a job. 

The common school was designed 
to do more than give intellectual 
training. It was to provide citizen- 
ship training, character education, 
and a means by which every child 
might advance up the economic 
and social scale as far as_ his 
talents would carry him. 

By providing such equal oppor- 
tunity, the common school would 
protect free institutions. It would 
promote progress and prosperity; 
it would reduce poverty and pre- 
vent crime. This was a big order 
to hand to the schools, but the 
optimism, energy, and faith of the 
times all prodded the schools to 
try to do their share—sometimes 
more than their share—in making 
the American dream come true. 


The “new” school had to have 
new methods as well as new sub- 
jects. Such school reformers as 
Joseph Neef and Horace Mann 
argued that the customary strict 
discipline, corporal punishment, 
and slavish memorizing of text- 
books were not good enough to 
carry the burden the school must 
carry. They therefore argued for 
the enthusiasm, excitement, inter- 
est, and eager learning that could 
come with a more humane and 
sympathetic attitude toward chil- 
dren. 

Of course, the conservatives 
charged that the reformers would 
spoil the children if they spared 
the rod, but the reformers persisted 
despite the opposition. 

The main trouble was that the 
teachers were not trained to deal 
with small children constructively. 
Would the liberal-arts colleges pro- 
vide this training? Some proposals 
were made—at Amherst, at Brown, 
at Michigan, and elsewhere—that 
they should do so, but the colleges 
were not interested. So, entirely 
new institutions called normal 
schools were created to give their 
whole attention to the training of 
elementary-school teachers. 

The first of these were founded 
as private normal schools in the 
1820’s by Samuel R. Hall at Con- 
cord, Vermont, and by James G. 
Carter at Lexington, Massachusetts. 
The first state normal school was 
opened in 1839 at Lexington, and 
the idea eventually spread through- 
out the country. 

The normal schools taught young 
people of high-school age how to 
teach the elementary-school sub- 
jects. Compated with the better 
colleges of the day, their quality 
was low, but they made possible 
the rapid building of the common 
school systems in the several states. 
They raised school teaching above 
the level of incidental apprentice- 
ship and began the process of 
making it a profession, narrow 
though the training was in the 
beginning. If the colleges of liberal 
arts had been as much interested in 
school teaching as they were in law, 
medicine, or other professions, the 
quality and status of the elemen- 
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tary-school teacher might have been 
higher much sooner than they were. 


Tue curriculum of the secondary 
schools also began to respond to 
the political and economic progress 
of the times. The academies, re- 
placing the Latin grammar schools, 
taught a wider range of subjects. 
Thus, students began to have some 
freedom of choice of studies. And 
some academies opened their doors 
to girls, a notable victory for free- 
dom. By the 1870’s some 6000 
academies dotted the educational 
landscape. 

But the common-school reformers 
felt that the private academies 
could never do the job that needed 
to be done. They therefore argued 
that free public high schools should 
be created to provide a practical 
education for those boys and girls 
who would not or could not go on 
to college. 

Offering a practical nonclassical 
curriculum to youth who could live 
at home while attending second- 
ary school, the public high school 
was destined to become ever more 
popular after the Civil War. It 
added to the range of vocations 


for which the schools prepared and 
in this way opened up possibilities 


of self-improvement through ca- 
reers that had never before been 
within reach of the majority of 
youth. 

Reformers such as George Tick- 
nor at Harvard and Henry Tappan 
at Michigan also tried to broaden 
the curriculum of the colleges to 
make them serve the commercial, 
business, and political needs of 
the rapidy growing nation. They 
wanted to make real universities 
out of the small colleges. 

Classicists put up great resistance 
against such reforms. Especially 
powerful was the report of the Yale 
faculty in 1828, which condemned 
practical courses and argued that 
the colleges should continue to 
stress the mental discipline to be 
acquired by strict study of Greek, 
Latin, mathematics, and _philos- 
ophy. 

Colleges should give a_ liberal 
education, said the Yale faculty, 
not a vocational education. Colleges 
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should lay the foundation for later 
professional study; they should not 
give the professional study itself. 

By the 1870's the dominant view 
of higher education came down to 
this: Liberal education was the 
only proper education for a free 
man, but relatively few young men 
(and no young women) could 
profit from such a training. Uni- 
versal education may be all right 
for the common man, but college 
education should be reserved for 
the uncommon man. 

The republican ideal of free uni- 
versal education had not yet been 
applied to secondary schools or to 
colleges. The second century of the 
Republic, the century of democracy 
in education, did just this. 


Ill. Nearly a century of 
democratic education 


(1870's to 1960's) 


Whereas the republican ideal 
had been to provide some edu- 
cation for all and much education 
for a few, the democratic goal 
was to provide as much education 
as possible for all. The keynote of 
the century of democratic edu- 
cation was “more education for 
more people.” It had its draw- 
backs, its setbacks, and its ups and 
downs, but nothing seemed able to 
stop for long the surge to education 
as the essence of the search for 
freedom. 

The march to the schools came 
faster, the lines stretched longer, 
and the students grew older as the 
second century of the Republic 
moved from the 1870's to the 1960's. 
By 1900 the great majority of chil- 
dren aged six to thirteen were in 
elementary schools; by 1960 over 
ninety-nine per cent were in at- 
tendance. Universal elementary 
schooling for all children had been 
won. 

More remarkable, however, was 
the march to the secondary schools. 
By 1900 about ten per cent of chil- 
dren aged fourteen to seventeen 
were actually in school; in 1930 
more than fifty per cent attended; 
and by 1960 nearly ninety per cent 
were attending. This comes close to 


universal secondary education, 


something not dreamed of by the 
republican leaders of the first cen- 
tury of nationhood. 

In 1760 the average colonist may 
have had two to three 3 
schooling; by 1960 the average 
American had ten to eleven years 
of schooling. And the end has not 
been reached. The average years 
of schooling will probably go to 
twelve or even to fourteen within 
a decade or two. 

Still more remarkable was the 
stepped-up tempo of the march to 
college. In 1910 about five per cent 
of all youth aged eighteen to 
twenty-one were attending college: 
by 1960 nearly forty per cent of 
all such youth were attending in- 
stitutions beyond high school. 
Millions more were attending 
adult-education classes and courses 
of instruction being offered by 
business, industry, labor, the armed 
services, churches, and voluntary 
agencies. And education by televi- 
sion and other automatic devices 
had scarcely begun. The potentials 
were staggering. 


years ol 


How did all this happen and 
why? The story is complicated, but 
a few elements are clear. Repub- 
lican education may have been 
sufficient for a society marked by 
a relatively small population scat- 
tered over large areas of rich land 
and relying mainly upon farming 
and trading for subsistence. But in 
a society that relied on science and 
technology, the situation was radi- 
cally different. 

Not only did the leaders, scholars, 
experts, and professional men need 
more and better education, 
also the kind of education that 
everyone needed grew steadily 
greater in quantity and higher in 
quality. For this kind of industrial 
society, a democratic education 
would be necessary if freedom were 
to be maintained. 

A society based on steam power, 
electric power, or nuclear powe1 
can be managed and controlled by 
relatively few people. Technical 
power leads to political and eco- 
nomic power. To prevent auto 
cratic, dictatorial use of political 
and economic power by a few, 


but 
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everyone must have an education 
devoted to freedom. There is no 
other satisfactory way to limit po- 
litical or economic power. 

So it became increasingly clear 
that the opportunity to acquire an 
expanded and extended education 
must be made available to all, to 
the poor as well as to the rich, to 
the slow student as well as to the 
bright, to the South and West as 
well as to the North and East, to 
girls as well as to boys, to Negroes 
as well as to whites, to immigrants 
as well as to native-born, to Catho- 
lic and Jew as well as to Protestant 
and nonchurchgoer. 

The century of democratic ed- 
ucation took the doctrines of the 
common school and applied them 
almost completely to the secondary 
school and in part to the college. 
Equality of opportunity stood 
alongside freedom as the prime 
goals of education. 


Ler us see what happened to the 
organization and control of edu- 
cation in the age of democratic edu- 
cation: 


The nineteenth-century solution 
to the problem of public and private 


schools came to this: A system of 
public institutions ranging from 
primary school to university, open 
for everyone as long as his abilities 
justify, is the best guarantor of a 
[ree society based upon equality of 
opportunity. Private institutions 
are free to operate alongside the 
public institutions, but these should 
be supported voluntarily and 
should not be given public funds. 

In the 1870's a Series of court 
cases (especially the Kalamazoo 
case in Michigan) agreed that the 
people of the states could establish 
and support public high schools 
with tax funds if they so desired. 
Thereupon the public high-school 
movement spread rapidly, and the 
private academy shrank in im- 
portance. Furthermore, all states 
passed compulsory attendance laws 
requiring attendance to at least age 
sixteen. Provision of public second- 
ary schools thereupon became an 
obligation of the states, not just a 
voluntary matter for the local dis- 
tricts to decide. 
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Children were permitted to at- 
tend properly approved nonpublic 
schools as a way of meeting state 
attendance laws. This prineiple 
was affirmed by the United States 
Supreme Court in the Oregon case 
of 1925 (Pierce v. Society of Sis- 
ters). 

States had the right to supervise, 
inspect, and set minimum standards 
for all schools and to require chil- 
dren to attend some school, but the 
state could not compel students to 
attend public schools if their 
parents preferred private schools. 
Freedom to have a say in the 
education of their children was 
a constitutional right of parents 
under the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Besides, private schools were valua- 
ble property which could not be 
destroyed by action of the state 
without due process of law. 

By 1930 the preference of most 
Americans for public schools was 
clear; only about nine per cent 
of children attended nonpublic 
schools. The public policy ham- 
mered out in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was also clear: Public funds 
should not be used to support pri- 
vate schools. Beginning in the 
1930’s, however, the clamor began 
to rise again that the private schools 
should be given some public aid. 
Campaigns to get parents to send 
their children to private schools 
began to show results. 

Today more than sixteen per 
cent of children are in nonpublic 
schools, a gain so spectacular that 
the American people have to face 
up to certain questions more di- 
rectly than at any time since the 
1830’s: Shall we encourage private 
schools as well as public schools 
with public money? Is the present 
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balance among public and private 
schools about right? If not, should 
we favor private or public schools? 


Turovucn the years, much of the 
controversy over public and private 
schools has been basically sectarian. 
Today more than ninety per cent 
of children attending nonpublic 
schools are enrolled in parochial 
schools conducted by the Roman 
Catholic Church. A whole series of 
laws and court cases in the nine- 
teenth century decided that reli- 
gious freedom and separation of 
church and state meant that the 
states could not vive tax money to 
support private education. But 
from 1930 onward, exceptions be- 
gan to be made. 

The Cochran case in 1930 per- 
mitted Louisiana to spend tax 
funds to give free textbooks to chil- 
dren in private as well as public 
schools; the Everson case in 1947 
permitted New Jersey to provide 
bus transportation for parochial 
school pupils; in 1948 the School 
Lunch Act gave federal money to 
parochial schools even though state 
funds could not be so used. Ad- 
vocates of parochial schools were 
now arguing that public funds 
should be used to pay for auxiliary 
services that benefited the child 
but were not direct aid to the 
school as such. 

In recent decades, the arguments 
for diverting public funds to pri- 
vate schools have changed. It is now 
argued that the states should aid 
all parents to send their children to 
the kind of school they wish. This 
would not aid schools; it would aid 
parents to exercise their freedom of 
educational choice. So if parents 
want their children to go to re- 
ligious schools, they should receive 
their fair share of tax funds. If 
they want their children to go to 
all-white schools, they should re- 
ceive tax funds to help them do 
this. Obviously, the whole idea of 
a common school is 
severe attack. 

What the American people will 
decide in the years to come is in 
doubt. In fact, the whole idea in- 
herited from republican days that 
a free society rests upon a common 


now under 
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school system maintained and con- 
trolled by the free government is 
in peril. 
“Freedom” may come to mean 
that parents can divide up among 
themselves the public funds which 
had originally been designed to 
support a free educational system 
which in turn was designed to per- 
petuate the free society itself. Does 
freedom of choice for parents mean 
that the state is obligated to sup- 
port and pay for that choice? 
Such questions as these came 
to focus sharply in the problem of 
central and local control. 
towns or 


If some 
regions in a state could 
not or would not provide good 
schosls for their children, should 
the children suffer, or should the 
state try to equalize the burden by 
giving financial aid to _ those 
towns? The answer turned out to 
be clear: Equalize the burden in 
fairness to the children. 

Most states use tax money, raised 
all over the state, to support 
schools in all parts of the state 
wherever and whenever local prop- 
erty taxes did not provide enough 
money to operate good schools. 
Central control in state hands 
seemed desirable for the purpose. 


B. T what about the federal gov- 
ernment? Will the same answer be 
given? If some states cannot or! will 
not provide good schools for their 


children, should the federal gov- 
ernment try to equalize the burden 
by giving financial aid to the states? 
If all states try hard, and still some 
states cannot provide acceptable 
educational opportunity for all 
children, should the federal gov- 
ernment step in and help out? By 
and large, the answer thus far has 
been no; a qualified no, but still 
no. 

To be sure, the Land Ordinances 
of 1785 and 1787 and other grants 
gave millions of acres of land to 
the states for education; the Mor- 
rill Act of 1862 helped establish 
land-grant colleges; the Smith- 
Lever Act of 1914 supported agri- 
cultural and home-economics in- 
struction; the Smith-Hughes Act 
of 1917 aided vocational education 
in high schools. 
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Emergency aid was given in the 
1930’s and the National Youth Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps helped youth in the 
depression; a bill was passed to 
provide aid for federally impacted 
school districts; the G. I. Bill of 
Rights helped millions of veterans 
of World War II and the war in 
Korea to get an education; and the 
National Defense Education Act of 
1958 gave loans to students and 
supported specific programs in 
foreign-language training, science, 
guidance, and audio-visual methods. 

But up to the present, the idea 
of federal-state partnership. in pub- 


The first duty of government, 
and the surest evidence of good 
government, is the encourage- 
ment of education. 

—De Witt Clinton 


lic-school support has not been 
squarely faced by the federal gov- 
ernment. For nearly a hundred 
years a whole series of bills had 
been introduced in Congress to 
achieve this purpose. Beginning 
with the Hoar bill, Perce bill, and 
Burnside bill of the 1870’s and the 
several Blair bills in the 1880's, 
Republicans were the chief advo- 
cates of federal aid, but Democrats 
of the South were afraid that the 
federal government was trying to 
punish them and impose Northern 
ideas upon them. 

In the decade between 1950 and 
1960 it was the liberal Democrats 
from the North and West who tried 
to achieve federal aid, but were 
thwarted by economy-minded Re- 
publicans and by some Southern 
Democrats who feared federal im- 
position of integrated schools upon 
the South. Throughout the century 
many Roman Catholic leaders op- 
posed federal aid unless it would 
help parochial as well as public 
schools. 

The race issue, the religious is- 
sue, and the economy issue success- 
fully blocked federal aid for 
decades. After the close of the Civil 
War, it was touch and go for a 
while whether federal action would 
result in equal educational oppor- 
tunity for Negroes in the South. 


The Fourteenth Amendment 
(1866) guaranteed “equal protec- 
tion of the laws” to all citizens, but 
the federal education bills failed 
and the Civil Rights Act of 1875 
was declared unconstitutional. The 
Southern states proceeded to set up 
segregated school systems, one sys- 
tem for Negroes and one for whites. 
The United States Supreme Court 
decision in Plessy v. Ferguson 
(1896) was taken to mean that 
separate school systems were per- 
missible provided they had equal 
facilities. 

In the 1940’s a whole series of 
court cases began the process of 
gaining access for Negroes to the 
public institutions of the South— 
first to the universities and then to 
the schools. The historic decisions 
headed by the Brown case af May 
17, 1954, reversed the “separate 
but equal” doctrine of Plessy and 
declared that segregated schools 
were inherently unequal even if 
each had “equal” amounts of 
money spent on it. 

In the following years, case after 
case was taken to court to require 
boards of education to admit 
Negroes to the public schools, on 
an unsegregated basis. 

Violence, often instigated by out- 
side agitators, broke out in Clinton, 
Tennessee, and a number of other 
places; and federal troops were 
called to Little Rock, Arkansas, 
when the governor interfered with 
a federal court order to integrate 
the schools. Gradually, however, 
desegregation spread through the 
border states and by 1960 was being 
faced in the “Deep South.” 

Some Southern governors and 
legislatures tried to prevent inte- 
gration by legal devices. Laws 
were passed to close the public 
schools, to give public money to 
parents so they could send their 
children to segregated private 
schools, and even to abolish the 
public-school system itself. 

These actions posed the most 
serious threat to the ideals of both 
republican and democratic educa- 
tion it was possible to pose. 
Does a state have the right to abol- 
ish its “fourth branch of govern- 
ment’? What is essential to a “re- 
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publican form of government” (as 
guaranteed in the United States 
Constitution) if public education 
is not? Could the principles of a 
free society withstand this 
slaught safely? 

If the demands for private re- 
ligious education and the demands 
for private segregated education 
were joined by economy demands 
for reducing public-school budgets, 
the result could be a repudiation of 
the public-school idea itself and a 
return to the “voluntary” prin- 
ciple of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries in Europe: Let 
those have an education who can 
pay for it; let education be fully 
private. Or, alternatively: Let us 
divide up the public moneys among 
competing racial and_ religious 
groups so they can set up their 
own private schools; let us have 
many free private educational sys- 
tems. 

In either of these cases, the 
central idea of American educa- 
tion would disappear. An unlim- 
ited role for free private enterprise 
in education would take the place 
of a limited role for free public 
enterprise. The freedom of seg- 
mented voluntary groups to work 
at cross purposes would replace the 
freedom of the people as a whole 
to work through a system of pub- 
lic schools. The 1960's will doubt- 
less see the struggles heightened. 
How will the search for 
come out? 


on- 


freedom 


Jusr as the keynote to quantity 


in education 


for the century of 
dlemocratic 


education has _ been 
“more education for more people,” 
so the keynote to quality in edu- 
cation has been “better education 
for all.” Each decade had its re- 
formers who demanded better edu- 
cation than the schools were then 
offering, but there has been little 
agreement concerning 
“better.” 

Different reformers have de- 
manded different measures at dif- 
ferent times. As the times changed, 
the schools were behind the times 
for different reasons. Nowhere else 
in the world have so many people 
been so much concerned about edu- 


what is 
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cation so much of the time—and 
almost never has everyone been 
satisfied. 

No sooner had the elementary 
schools been established to start 
six-year-olds on the road to formal 
schooling than reformers began to 
argue that we ought to have a pre- 
school school called the kinder- 
garten. So, borrowing ideas from 
Friedrich Froebel in Europe, we 
began to attach kindergartens to 
the public schools, beginning in 
the 1870’s. The idea was to help 
childrén of four to six years learn 
by dirécted play activities. 

By 1960 most American cities 
had kindergartens, and some of 
them had even established nursery 
schools for two-to-four-year-olds. 

The elementary school itself was 
subject to recurring reforms. No 
sooner did it make headway in 
teaching the three R’s to every 
child than someone, outside the 
schools or in, would urge it to 
broaden its curriculum: Add draw- 
ing and the arts; add geography 
and history; add nature study; 
hygiene and _ physical training; 
manual training; domestic science. 
And these all seemed reasonable. 

The famous Swiss educator, Pes- 
talozzi, had said so; Edward A. 
Sheldon, founder of the Oswego 
(New York) Normal School, said 
so; Francis W. Parker, superin- 
tendent of schools in Quincy, Mas- 
sachusetts, said so. And so said a 
host of others, including such di- 
verse characters as the presidents 
of Harvard (Charles W. Eliot) 
and of Columbia (Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler), publicists like Joseph 
Mayer Rice, social workers like 
Jane Addams and Lilian Wald, re- 
formers like Jacob Riis and Walter 
Hines Page. 

Social reformers, humanitarians, 
and philanthropists, especially in 
the cities of the 1890's, were in- 
dignant about the endless memory 
work that marked most schools. 
Schools, they said, were far too in- 
tellectualistic—they dealt almost 
exclusively with words and num- 
bers that did not mean very much 
to the children. They felt that 
schools should be alive, interest- 
ing, exciting, practical, and useful. 


This seemed fair enough. John 
Dewey took up the ideas in his 
experimental school at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Teachers 
College at Columbia University 
applied them in its experimental 
Lincoln School. Eventually “pro- 
gressive” schools mushroomed on 
the landscape, and “progressive” 
ideas became popular in the 1920's 
and 1930's. Chief among the 
spokesmen after John Dewey was 
William H. Kilpatrick at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

All sorts of plans were devised 
to loosen up the formal curriculum 
and give it life and vitality—units, 
projects, activities, excursions and 
visits, handicrafts, gardens, lab- 
oratories, audio-visual aids, and 
much else—anything to overcome 
the slavish drill on the textbook 
or notebook. There was little doubt 
that the general quality of learn- 
ing for most children was raised as 
the school added vitality and zest 
to the learning process. 

But in the 1940’s and 1950's a 
new set of “reformers” began to 
charge that the schools were too 
soft. Schools, they said, were just 
letting children play and not teach- 
ing them anything. Elementary 
schools were exhorted to return to 
the three R’s and stiffen up disci- 
pline and concentrate on intellec- 
tual studies. 

Many of the criticisms were over- 
drawn and unfair, but many had 
some truth in them. Progressive 
methods had been carried to an 
extreme by a few spokesmen and 
by a few teachers who assumed 
that all children learned better by 
“direct” experiences, by visits, or 
by physical activities than they did 
by reading or writing. A general 
tightening of school methods was 
evident by 1960. 

Sputnik and Russian education 
strengthened the critics’ hands. 
But how long would it be before 
“loosening” and flexibility in the 
curriculum would again be neces- 
sary and a new wave of progressive 
reform to overcome excessive aca- 
demic formalism be desirable? 


Meanwine, the controversy 
over religion in the public schools 
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continued. By the beginning of the 
twentieth century, most public 
schools had not only dropped sec- 
tarian religious teaching but also 
much of the nonsectarian religious 
instruction they had attempted in 
the early nineteenth century. In 
other words, although the public 
schools dealt with moral and 
spiritual values, they no longer 
tried to deal with religion at all; 
they were secular. But after World 
War II the demand arose again 
that the public schools restore some 
kind of religious instruction. 

Some Protestants proposed that 
the Bible be read without comment 
by the teacher, but Catholics and 
Jews opposed this as really sec- 
tarian. It was proposed that stu- 
dents be given time off from regu- 
lar classes to receive sectarian in- 
struction from their own religious 
teachers (released time) . 

In 1948 the United States Su- 
preme Court in the McCollum de- 
cision said that released-time re- 
ligious instruction could not be 
given inside public-school build- 
ings, but in 1952 (Zorach decision) 
the Supreme Court said it could be 
done outside schools if the public 


teachers did not coerce or persuade 
students to go to 
classes. 


the religious 
Neither of these decisions 
has satisfied many people. Some 
educators have proposed that pub- 
lic schools avoid religious instruc- 
tion as such but undertake factual 
study about religion right along 
with the study of other regular 
school subjects, but most religious 
groups have beer. cool to this pro- 
posal. The formula for honoring 
religious diversity while still pro- 
moting social unity through com- 
mon schools had not been satisfac- 
torily found. 


Roeroax movements stirred 
through secondary as well as ele- 
mentary schools. Most revolution- 
ary reform was the very idea of a 
secondary school which would ac- 
cept students of the whole range of 
ability and try to give all a course 
of study suited to their abilities 
and their possible vocations in life. 

Most other countries divide chil- 
dren at age eleven or twelve, send 
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a few to academic (college-prepara- 
tory) schools, others to vocational 
schools, and the majority directly 
to work. The American high 
school, however, has tried to be a 
comprehensive school, one in which 
students from all walks of life 
would study and work and play to- 
gether. This meant that many new 
subjects and courses have been 
added periodically to the high- 
school curriculum. 

The resulting number of elective 
studies has worried the colleges. As 
early as 1893 the National Educa- 
tion Association tried to encourage 
a standardized high-school curricu- 
lum. Noteworthy were the efforts of 
the Committee of Ten (1893) and 
the Committee on College Entrance 
Requirements (1899) . 

These “reforms” stressed those 
academic studies which should be 
required for college entrance; 
namely, four units in foreign lan- 
guage, two in mathematics, two 
in English, one in history, and one 
in science. (The relative inatten- 
tion to science is at least sixty years 
old.) It was assumed that such 
studies would be good for all stu- 
dents whether they were headed for 
college or not. This was fair enough 
at a time when seventy-five per cent 
of high-school graduates were going 
on to college. 

But after 1900 the pressures of 
enrollment on the high schools 
grew stronger. By 1918 an NEA 
Committee formulated The Seven 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education, in which preparation 
for college was definitely less im- 
portant than it had been twenty 
years before. Now, the high school’s 
aims were to give attention to 
health, command of the funda- 
mental processes, worthy home 
membership, vocational prepara- 
tion, citizenship, leisure-time ac- 
tivities, and ethical character. 

This note continued to be em- 
phasized in the 1930's and 1940's. 
By 1950 about thirty per cent 
of high-school graduates were 
going to college. Preparation for 
college had actually become a 
minor function of the high schools. 

However, a new wave of reaction 
(or was it reform?) began to criti- 


cize secondary schools for permit- 
ting low academic standards, for 
not stimulating youth to rigorous 
study, for letting youth take so- 
called “easy” courses instead of 
working hard at the regular aca- 
demic subjects. The success of Rus- 
sian space flights and the threat of 
falling behind in the armament 
race raised fears that American 
high schools were not doing their 
jobs. 

Many of the critics did not know 
what they were talking about, but 
some did. There was little doubt 
that many high schools could do 
a better job for college-bound 
youth than they were doing. Some 
high-school educators were still as- 
suming that only a small minority 
of high-school graduates were 
headed for college. They had not 
noticed that by 1960 many more 
high-school students were expect- 
ing to go to college. 

It might not be long until we 
would be back where we were in 
1900 with seventy-five per cent of 
high-school graduates bound for 
college, but with this vast differ- 
ence: In 1900 only ten per cent of 
youth were in high school; today 
ninety per cent are there. 

The potential enrollments called 
for a drastic new look at the sec- 
ondary school, at both the junior- 
high and senior-high levels. The 
first thing the schools did was to 
give more attention to the aca- 
demic subjects, especially to the 
foreign languages, science, and 
mathematics. The time was ripe, 
however, for a complete overhaul- 
ing of the junior-high school, which 
was just about fiftv years old and 
born in a very different age from 
that of the 1960's. 

Undoubtedly the pressure of 
high-school graduates upon col- 
lege doors would lead to even fur- 
ther drastic expansion of junior 
colleges and other two-year institu 
tions. They too were just about 
half a century old and, in some 
ways, the epitome of the demo- 
cratic movement in American edu- 
cation. 

It was being estimated that by 
the decades following 1970 all stu- 
dents with an IQ of one hundred 
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or over would be finishing at least 
a two-year college. If this proved 
to be true, standards of admission 
to some colleges would go up and 
in others they were bound to go 
down. : 


Fiwatty, the upward push of 
the educational surge left its un- 
mistakable mark on the four-year 
colleges and universities. In the 
1870’s most institutions of higher 
education were relatively small un- 
dergraduate colleges. Their curri- 
culums were still largely devoted 
to the liberal arts of Greek and 
Latin, mathematics, and _philoso- 
phy; and these courses were all re- 
quired of all students. 

In a relatively short time, how- 
ever, new studies, like the modern 
languages, English, modern history 
and the social sciences, modern 
science, and the fine arts found a 
place in the curriculum. Students 
had to be given a choice because 
they could not possibly study all 


these subjects in four years. So 


the elective system was instituted. 

Meanwhile, graduate study be- 
gan to change the whole character 
of higher education. When Johns 


Hopkins University opened its 
doors in 1876, it helped to set the 
pattern for graduate schools de- 
voted to the advancement of knowl- 
edge and research in the entire 
range of the arts and sciences. Pro- 
fessional schools of medicine, law, 
education, engineering, agricul- 
ture, business administration, and 
the like began to flourish. 

This meant that universities were 
now devoted to direct professional 
preparation for an ever larger num- 
ber of vocations rather than for 
just a few. Some liberal-arts col- 
leges tried to maintain their non- 
vocational and  nonprofessional 
character, but most were not able 
or did not care to do so. The demo- 
cratic surge was too strong. 

In the 1920’s and 1930's a num- 
ber of experimental colleges tried 
to grapple with the overcrowded 
curriculum and to design new pat- 
terns of liberal education. Benning- 
ton, University of Wisconsin, Sarah 
Lawrence, Bard, University of 
Minnesota were among them. 
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arose, such as Robert 
and Alexander Meikle- 
john, to call for preservation of the 
liberal-arts college free from pro- 
fessionalism and_ vocationalism. 
Thev were struggling against the 
tide. Nevertheless, undergraduate 
colleges did institute a wide variety 
of programs which, in one way or 
another, tried to assure that all 
students would have some ac- 
quaintance with the humanities, 
the social sciences, the sciences and 
mathematics, and the fine arts. 
Whatever a liberal education or a 
general education was supposed to 
be, it was to deal with these fields 
of knowledge. 

Much criticism was directed at 
the professional schools for not 
giving enough attention to the lib- 
eral arts. They began to give heed. 


As the 1960’s opened, considerable 
ferment was evident in medical 
schools, business schools, engineer- 
ing schools, and schools of educa- 
tion. 

It seemed likély that the teach- 
ers college, as a separate institution 
devoted exclusively to the training 
of teachers, would disappear. Nor- 
mal schools had become teachers 
colleges, and now teachers colleges 
were becoming state colleges and 
even state universities. These 
changes were signs on the road of 
the march of democratic 
tion. 


educa- 


Higher education was no longer 
confined to the few nor to the 
upper classes of wealth or priv- 
ilege. It was on the way to be- 
coming financially free, as sec- 
ondary and elementary education 
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had become betore it. The oppor- 
tunity was great. 

The question was whether all 
this educational activity could 
measure up to the intellectual and 
moral demands of a free society in 
the modern world. If individuals 
used the vast resources of Ameri- 
can higher education simply to 
further their interests, this 
was one kind of small freedom all 
right, but in the long run would 
it serve the cause of the free society? 
How to enable American educa- 
serve the cause of the 
larger freedoms was the paramount 
question. The answer to this ques- 
tion cannot be rigged. The fate of 
the nation rides upon it. 


own 


tion to 


Ar the heart of the answer to the 
fateful question is the scholarship, 
the wisdom, the vitality and the 
freedom of American teachers. If 
teachers are weak, timorous, o1 
poorly trained, the American idea 
of education has little chance of 
success. If powerful or selfish 


groups demand that teachers con- 
form to their ways of thinking or 
to their beliefs, education will be a 
narrow little thing. And our history 


here is not too reassuring. 

Orthodoxy of belief in colonial 
days was a prime requirement for 
teaching. Oaths of loyalty to the 
crown and to the doctrines of the 
church were familiar trappings of 
colonial rule. The American Revo- 
lution in its turn demanded that 
teachers be faithful to the Revolu- 
tion rather than to the crown: and, 
similarly, Congress exacted loyalty 
oaths to the Union in the Recon- 
struction Period after the Civil 
War. 

Conformity of economic belief, 
faith in private business enterprise, 
and opposition to any radical 
movements were expected of teach- 
ers in the nineteenth century. State 
laws required special loyalty oaths 
from teachers as early as the 1920's, 
and as late as 1958 the National 
Defense Education Act required 
such oaths from students applying 
for federal loans. 

After World Wars I and II, thirty 
states passed laws requiring teach- 
ers to sign special loyalty oaths. 
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Other laws (notably the Feinberg 
law of 1949 in New York State) 
were passed to hunt down and dis- 
miss teachers suspected of belong- 
ing to subversive organizations. 
Many patriotic organizations served 
as self-appointed censors of school 
textbooks and complained about 
outspoken teachers. 

The frantic search for commu- 
nist teachers and others suspected 
vaguely of “leftist” leaning was 
fired up by McCarthyism and the 
wave of legislative investigations 
that swept the country in the early 
1950's. 

As a result, a cloud of timidity, 
suspicion, and fear settled down 
upon the schools and colleges in 
what the New York Times called “a 
subtle, creeping paralysis of free- 
dom of thought.” Classroom teach- 


In proportion as the structure 
of a government gives force to 
public opinion, it.is essential that 
public opinion should be en- 
lightened. 

—George Washington 


ers and_ school administrators 
tended to avoid acts or ideas that 
might “cause any trouble” or 
arouse any criticism. 

This general atmosphere of cau- 
tion and anxiety affecting millions 
of students did infinitely more 
damage to the cause of freedom in 
education than the handful of 
communist teachers could possibly 
do. Fortunately, the most active 
“Red hunts” have now passed, but 
their revival is an _ ever-present 
danger, especially if teachers and 
students are fearful or are indiffer- 
ent to the importance of freedom in 
education. 

The first defenses of freedom 
in education are strong profes- 
sional organizations of teachers like 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors and the National 
Education Association. If they do 
their jobs, they will insist upon 
high-quality training for teachers, 
upon fearless and competent schol- 
arship in the classroom, and upon 
freedom to seek the truth in re- 
search and in the publication of 
findings. They will defend those 


qualified teachers who come under 
attack. 

The ultimate defenses of free- 
dom in education, however, are 
the people themselves who will 
realize that education’s main func- 
tion is to free the minds of the 
younger generation and to equip 
them as free citizens and free per- 
sons. 

The schools and colleges must 
therefore generate a spirit of in- 
tellectual, political, and personal 
freedom throughout the land. To 
do this, they must in turn have a 
genuine measure of  self-govern- 
ment resting upon the competent 
scholarship of the teachers. 

The most distinctive mark of a 
free society is that it specifically 
delegates to its educational insti- 
tutions the iask of constant study 
and criticism of the free society 
itself. No other kind of society 
dares to permit such a thing. No 
other kind of society prevents its 
government from endangering the 
liberties of the people and at the 
same time entrusts the govern- 
ment with the obligation to guar- 
antee the rights of the people 
against attack by powerful groups 
or individuals in the community. 

Just as a free government guar- 
antees the freedom of the press, of 
association, of religion, and of trial 
by jury, so must a free government 
guarantee the freedom of teaching 
and learning. 

A free society knows that its 
surest foundation rests upon the 
liberal education of the people—a 
liberal education available freely 
and equally to all, beginning with 
the earliest stages of the elementary 
school, extending to the highest 
reaches of the university, and lim- 
ited only by considerations of tal- 
ent. 

As the fourth century of Ameri- 
can history reaches its mid-point 
and as the second century of the 
American Republic draws to a 
close, the search for freedom in 
American education has just well 
begun. That is why the story of 
American education must continue 
to be, in the future even more than 
in the past, the unflagging search 
for freedom. # # 
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In the field of elementary science, some teachers are 


Helping Parents To Help 
Their Children 


FRED A. SLOAN, JR. 


to my son’s classroom. I was 
amazed by what the children 
were learning and the serious way 
they went about their work. Bits of 
conversation Al had made, passed 
over lightly at the time, began to 
assume importance. 
If I had not seen it firsthand, 
I would not have believed that sec- 
ond-grade pupils could learn what 


] NEVER will forget my first visit 


Parental understanding enhances 
pupil participation in 


science experiences. 


these children were undertaking. 
They were beginning a unit on the 
human body, and displays being 
removed showed they had just fin- 
ished a study of weather—a subject 
I had thought normally taught in 
the upper-elementary grades. 

All this showed me startlingly 
that I was not keeping up with sci- 
ence education today. The teacher 
was involving parents as resource 


people wherever appropriate: A 
father who had been an Air Force 
meteorologist was consultant in the 


Dr. Sloan is assistant professor of edu- 
cation at Colorado State College, Gree- 
ley. He has taught in the public schools 
of Franklin and Nashville, Tennessee, 
was supervising principal in Aztec, New 
Mexico, and administrative assistant in 
Farmington, New Mexico. The science 
experiences he describes are a com- 
posite of those observed in the schools 
of the above five communities. 





unit on weather; two fathers who 
were physicians helped out in the 
study of the human body. 

This was only one side of the 
matter, Al was constantly 
asking questions at home. But what 
did my wife and I know about 
orbits, outer-space penetration, 
barriers, and rocket 
How would we know 
kind of fossil this one 


however. 


sound 
lizers? 


stabi- 
what 
was or how 
a certain kind of rock was formed? 


( ) R school was alert to the prob- 
lems we parents faced, 
us to attend a 


and invited 
round-table discus- 
sion on “How Can Parents Help 
Their Children Grow in Under- 
standing Science at and at 
School?” In small “buzz groups” 
we talked over our inadequacies. 
Finally, the teachers helped us take 
an inventory to find out just what 
parents were doing to keep pace 
with scientific understanding and 
to encourage and stimulate chil- 
dren to satisfy their scientific curi- 
osity. 


Home 


Here are the questions included 
on the inventory sheet prepared by 
the teachers with the help of a few 
parents: 

1. Do you have children’s books 
in your home which deal with 
science? 

2. Have checked out any 
adult books at the library recently 
which deal with science? 


9 


3. Have you taken your children 


you 


on a field trip to observe and col- 
lect rocks, identify birds, gather 
leaves, or the like? 

!. Have you discussed with you 
child recent scientific information 
about uranium, missiles, and outer 
space? 

5. Do you have in your home the 
special equipment necessary for the 
scientific interests your child would 
like to pursue? 

6. Have you and child 
watched together any _ television 
programs dealing with science? 

7. Is there a place in your home 
where your child can put his col- 
lections of scientific artifacts? 

8. Has your child asked 
tions about science that you were 
unable to answer to his satisfaction? 

9. Have you had to request sci- 
entific information from someone 
else in order to answer your child’s 
questions? 


your 


ques- 


D. RING the summer’ some of us 
tabulated the results of the check 
list. We discovered that only a 
few parents had made adequate 
provision in the home to stimu- 
late growth and understanding of 
science. 

The teachers helped us realize 
that it was not essential, or even 
desirable, for us to be able to an- 
swer every question. What was nec- 
essary was that we motivate our 
child to look for the answer and 
help him locate resource material. 


DID YOU KNOW ... 


After 1963, school administrators seeking 
active membership in AASA will be re- 


to have two years of graduate 
college. 


genie 
ature 
nn 


study \o oh eccredited 


In addition, the school had a 
well-formulated program to help 
parents. From time to time it pre- 
pared lists of references for adults 
to check out from the library, 
or basic children’s books to buy, 
recommended television programs 
dealing with science, simple experi- 
ments which could be performed 
at home, outlines of topics which 
would be covered in the science 
program, and names of individuals 
in the community who had special 
knowledge in science and were will- 
ing to discuss science problems with 
parents. 

The principal sent announce- 
ments home whenever a speaker 
came to the area to talk on various 
phases of science. And certain 
parents were invited to be guest 
speakers, to discuss science know- 
how with the children, 
demonstrations. 


new 


and to give 


From the central office came news 
stories, with pictures, about science 
demonstrations by pupils. 
were invited to 
exhibits. 


Parents 


attend all class 


A SUCCESSFUL science program 
calls for a dual responsibility—that 
of the teacher and the parent as 
coeducators. It is evident that 
parental understanding enhances 
pupil participation in science 
experiences and results in greater 
comprehension of scientific con- 
cepts. + + 
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ROBLEMS of economic security, 
maintaining personal con- 
tacts, and retaining useful 

activity are of vital concern to sen- 
ior citizens. A helpful solution to 
these problems is the provision of 
adequate housing especially de- 
signed for older persons. 

Housing for the elderly should 
be sponsored by a nonprofit organ- 
ization willing to give continuity 
to a program which guarantees that 
facilities will be built and main- 
tained according to the ability of 
retired citizens to pay. 

Teachers, through their local and 
state professional organizations, are 
ideally suited to promote housing 
for their retired members. Occu- 
pancy, however, should not be lim- 
ited to teachers; other retired per- 
sons whose interests are compatible 
with the social and cultural life of 
the teaching profession will con- 
tribute zest and strength to the 
group. 

To promote a successful housing 
project, a few basic principles of 
good business must be followed. 
The sponsoring organization should 
make tentative arrangements for 
financing, select a site, and hire an 
architect to develop preliminary 
plans, which are first submitted to 
prospective occupants for their ap- 
proval and then to contractors for 
bids. 

If the low bid is within the 
amount of ‘money available, the 
sponsoring organization should cre- 
ate a nonprofit, trustee corporation 
to carry on. Title to the site should 
be transferred to the new corpora- 
tion, whose board of directors and 
officers will let the contract for con- 
struction, sign the mortgage, and 
assume responsibility for the op- 
eration of the building. 


Raisine the money is the great- 
est single problem. The Federal 
Housing Authority will insure a 
loan for housing up to one hun- 
dred per cent of the replacement 
cost, including the site, with a 
maximum of $9400 per unit on an 


Mr. Heinisch is executive secretary, 
Omaha (Nebraska) Education Associa- 
tion. In 1958, the OEA built a home 
for retired teachers in line with the 
suggestions contained in this article. 
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You can help your 
retired teachers to build 


A Home of Their Own 


FRANK C. HEINISCH 


elevator-type structure and up to 
$9000 per unit for a garden-type 
structure. 

The loan would be for a forty- 
year period at a maximum of five 
and one-half per cent interest. A 
level-annuity schedule of payments, 
with equal monthly payments over 
the period of the loan, would be 
used. FHA state directors should 
be consulted at the beginning of 
the planning. 

After an FHA commitment to 
insure the loan has been secured, 
the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation will provide the mort- 
gage money if private investors will 
not. With an FHA-insured loan 
and a firm take-out commitment by 
the long-term investor, most local 
banks will provide money during 
construction. 

The sponsoring organization or 
the prospective occupants will need 
to furnish whatever down payment 
or equity money is necessary over 
and above the mortgage money. In 
many urban areas it will cost at 
least $1000 to $2000 per unit more 
than the FHA mortgage money. 
Teacher credit unions can help in 
financing the down payments. 

If those who are to occupy the 
building are called upon to con- 
tribute more than this amount as a 
founders’ fee, they should be given 
some proprietary right wherein 
they or their estates could be reim- 
bursed for part or all of their con- 
tributions after their occupancy 
ceases. 

It is wise for a sponsoring organ- 
ization to raise as much of the eq- 
uity money as necessary. Whenever 
members of an organization share 
in the cost of a worthy cause they 


are more willing to make sure that 
the project succeeds. 


Tue sponsoring organization 
should plan originally for 100 to 
300 units. Site, elevators, mainte- 
nance, custodial and heating and 
air-conditioning costs may be kept 
to a minimum on this size build- 
ing. Older persons can best main- 
tain personal contacts in an eleva- 
tor-type apartment building which 
is built on a site convenient to 
transportation, shopping, churches, 
and cultural activities. 

One of the minimum require- 
ments of a structure for the elderly 
is that it be fireproof. Each unit 
should provide complete living ac- 
commodations with heat and air- 
conditioning individually con- 
trolled. Each apartment should 
contain a kitchen unit and a bath, 
the latter with a safety guardrail 
over the tub. 

The community facilities of the 
building should include a dining 
room, lounge, office, storage rooms, 
laundry facilities, and space for 
craft rooms. Carpeting throughout 
the building is desirable. 

The average monthly cost (in- 
cluding maintenance and amorti- 
zation of the loan) for a medium- 
sized efficiency apartment with 
dressing room, bath, and Pullman 
kitchen is as much as the large ma- 
jority of retired teachers can afford. 
One-bedroom apartments could be 
provided for those who are able to 
pay the additional cost. 

In most communities good hous- 
ing for older people is not avail- 
able. Units not taken by retired 
teachers will be in great demand 
by other senior citizens. + # 
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RICAN STUDENTS ABROAD 


THE OPTION 


write frankly as an advocate of 

study abroad by college stu- 

dents. I do not merely think it 
is vaguely ‘‘a good thing.” I believe 
it holds the key to one of our great- 
est puzzles: how to prepare Ameri- 
cans for life in a world of rapid 
social change; a world in which 
more than one million of our 
citizens now live and work abroad, 
with more going all .the time; a 
world in which we are increasingly 
involved in other people’s affairs. 

The international relations of 
the United States more and more 
have to do with the internal affairs 
of other nations: Many, perhaps 
most, Americans in_ responsible 
overseas jobs are deeply affecting 
foreign societies from the inside, 
rather than dealing with them from 
the outside. 

This generalization applies, in 
different ways, to all the major 
categories of Americans at work 
abroad. The government people 


Mr. Cleveland is dean of the Max- 
well Graduate School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs, Syracuse (New 
York) University. 
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OF STUDY 


OVERSEAS 


HARLAN CLEVELAND 


are mostly operators and institution 
builders rather than reporters and 
negotiators. ; 

Today missionaries, too, see 
themselves as building institutions 
inside alien cultures rather than 
transplanting a Western Christi- 
anity to the rest of the world. 

The largest and most effective 
U.S. business firms find that active 
participation in other nations’ pro- 
grams of economic development 
and a sharp eye for changes in 
political power are necessary, not 
simply as matters of public re- 
lations, but for business survival as 
well. 


Since Americans are now deeply 
involved in foreign societies, they 
need more than ever before to be 
equipped with foreign languages 
and other elements of cross-cultural 


understanding. Nor are we who 
stay at home less involved. For we 
too must take a fresh look at a 
world in which scientific discovery 
and technological innovation have 
in a single decade produced: 

eA military standoff between 


the two most powerful nations, 
resulting from the sudden multipli- 
cation of their potential for mutual 
destruction 

eThe postwar demonstration 
that Europe, long the center of 
world power conflicts, can in the 
presence of bipolar terror wrench 
loose from colonial ties, revive its 
economic health, and _ revise its 
political institutions 

e A global enthusiasm for nation- 
alism, independence, and economic 
growth, and a consequent prolifer- 
ation of relatively weak countries 
whose governments cannot serious- 
ly try to do what is expected of 
them without the massive involve- 
ment of outsiders in their destiny 

eA resulting shift of the arena 
of world politics from arms-length 
diplomacy and strategy to the do- 
mestic affairs (the political institu- 
tions, economic development, and 
internal security) of the less devel- 
oped nations outside of Europe. 


Ll; takes both cultural empathy 
and a sense for politics for Ameri- 
cans to work effectively in this kind 
of world. Put simply, these terms 
imply: 

e The curiosity to study and the 
skill to perceive the inner logic and 
coherence of the other fellow’s way 
of thinking 

e The restraint not to judge the 
other fellow’s way as bad just be- 
cause it differs from the American 
way 

e The sensitivity to see oneself 
as a “political man’ whose action 
(or inaction) affects the power 
structure around him 

eThe ability to relax despite 
being conspicuously the object of 
curiosity, envy, or opprobrium. 

To develop these qualities will 
require a conscious effort by Ameri- 
can education. One aspect of this 
effort is simply the recognition that 
immersion in an alien culture is 
central to an overseas training pro- 
gram. But more than this, we have 
also come to believe that such 
immersion should be an important 
element in the internationalization 
of higher education in the United 
States generally. 

“Nearly all our mistakes at this 
post are made by people on their 
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first tour of duty outside the United 
States. If we could only make sure 
that every person sent here were on 
his second tour of duty, having 
made his mistakes somewhere else!” 

This wishful thought, uttered by 
an American diplomat in Teheran, 
is echoed in different ways by 
many an experienced executive 
abroad. Cultural empathy can be 
learned about, but it has to be prac- 
ticed by trial and error before it 
“comes naturally.” The conviction 
that. there are logical and valid 
alternatives to familiar American 
ways of thinking is not merely an 
unfelt intellectual conceit; it is 
the product of experience. 


A FIRST, if vicarious, taste of 
this experience can be exposure to 
a good undergraduate course that 
digs deep into the history of some 
one culture very different from our 
own. But the best way to learn the 
“feel” of empathy is for the student 
to live among people whose ways 
are truly alien and discover for 
himself that he can deal with them 
on their own terms without com- 
promising his own standards—just 
as he can use a foreign language 
without giving up his own. 

The “immersion” that accom- 
plishes this psychological transfor- 
mation is not just any foreign 
travel experience, nor is it a matter 
of the amount of time spent 
abroad. The Experiment in Inter- 
national Living, which over the 
past twenty-five years has placed 
8000 American students in foreign 
homes, has demonstrated that a 
significant cultural immersion can 
be carried out in ten weeks of a 
busy adolescent’s summer. 

One important result of a suc- 
cessful contact with a foreign cul- 
ture is a breakthrough of the 
language barrier. Only the most 
highly sensitive student, exception- 
ally well endowed with the ca- 
pacity for learning by vicarious 
experience, can hope to grasp 
either the importance or the es- 
sence of language unless he is con- 
fronted with a foreign tongue as a 
living reality and a practical prob- 
lem. 

Well-supervised 


experiences a- 
broad can 


do more to motivate 
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young Americans to learn foreign 
languages than the most persuasive 
exhortations by their monolingual 
elders. 

And if the first overseas experi- 
ence is also influential in shaking 
prejudices and molding desirable 
attitudes, its meaning for education 
is obvious. 

This implies a gigantic expan- 
sion of the study-abroad movement 
as part of an internationalized col- 
lege curriculum. It should be a 
live option for every student at a 
reputable American college to 
study abroad for at least one se- 
mester under competent super- 
vision and conditions that immerse 
him in an alien culture. If the mat- 
ter were left to the students to 
decide, this possibility would be- 
come a reality with astonishing 
speed. If it is left to their parents 
and faculty advisers, the inevitable 
will take a little longer. 

Student foreign study is a nation- 
al asset, since it can help create 
that pool of Americans who have 
already taken the first steps toward 
training for overseas service—or 
toward education in international 
understanding even if they never 
again leave the States. 


Carricism of overseas experience 
at the undergraduate level is valid 
only if the work taken overseas 
compares unfavorably with what- 
ever the individual student would 
be doing here. If studying abroad 
helps awaken a student to the ex- 
citement of using his mind, it may 
be far more valuable than an equal 
number of hours in many an ac- 
credited American college. A year of 
Podunk in Peru may be a better 
educational gamble than a year of 
Podunk in Podunk. 

The cost of foreign study is un- 
doubtedly a deterrent to many able 
students, and the financing of 
study abroad must be realistically 
faced. 

The problem is not that United 
States colleges and universities are 
losing money on foreign study. 
Once they get well established, the 
economics of a foreign-study pro- 
gram are perfectly reasonable from 
the point of view of the sponsoring 
institutions. Indeed, one of the 


factors in creating new programs 
has been the hope of university 
administrators that they could be 
managed at a modest profit. 

Nor is the absolute cost of the 
experience so high. Normally the 
managers of a foreign-study enter- 
prise can save something on cost of 
food and lodging, compared to 
what these items would cost on the 
home campus, and these savings 
offset about half of the round-trip 
travel (by off-season steamship) 
across the Atlantic. 

Where the students are placed in 
a foreign university, the tuition is 
generally a fraction of what it 
would be in a private college or 
university in the United States. If 
the student pays the regular tuition 
to his home institution for the 
year, the institution can count part 
of that payment as a contribution 
toward other costs of the enterprise, 
such as travel and maintenance of 
an American faculty adviser, for 
example. 

College presidents and their fi- 
nancial advisers are also conscious 
of the fact that if any substantial 
number of their students take part 
of the college course abroad, their 
absence will enable the college to 
increase its enrollment without a 
corresponding increase in dormi- 
tory rooms, eating facilities, ath- 
letic equipment, classroom space, 
or teaching staff. Finally, the eco- 
nomics of these enterprises will 
probably be increasingly favored 
by the general trend toward cheap- 
er long-distance air travel. 

From the standpoint of the 
student and his parents, however, 
the economics of the matter hardly 
seem so favorable. The fact that a 
semester abroad may cost only a 
couple of hundred dollars more 
than a semester in residence at a 
private United States college may 
not be persuasive to a family which 
was counting on the student’s liv- 
ing at home, paying little or no 
tuition at a state university or com- 
munity college, and earning either 
all or some of his keep by doing 
part-time work. 

It seems clear that foreign study 
wil] tend to be reserved for the more 
affluent students (and continue to 
attract more girls than boys) until 
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more scholarship money is funneled 
into the American educational sys- 
tem to compensate for the modest 
but unavoidable additional cost of 
foreign study. 

The favorable prospect is that as 
increasing numbers of students 
study abroad, the experience can 
become cheaper. Economics of 
scale are not as impressive here as 
they are in the mass production 
of automobiles, but large guaran- 
teed volume can significantly re- 
duce travel prices, cost of living 
abroad, and cost of instruction and 
supervision provided by the spon- 
soring college. 


| pan programs are as 
easy are difh- 
cult to set up and administer effec- 
tively. The troubles a program may 
encounter between its first 
tion and its ultimate 
many and will 


years to 


to announce as they 


men- 
success are 
normally take sev- 
work out. The pe- 
problems of guidance and 
discipline can, if not foreseen and 
forestalled, rapidly bring the pro- 
gram into disrepute. 

The organizers need intimate 
firsthand knowledge of the coun- 
try in which the program is to 
operate. They must be able to 
think through the academic prob- 
lems that arise, student by student, 
in the effort to make the overseas 
experience a part of a systematic 
plan of intellectual training in the 
student’s own college. 

They must be institution-build- 
ers of special skill to graft new 
growth on an institution governed 
as much by collective-consent pro- 
cedures as a college or university 
will typically be. They must be 
unusually tolerant of the lapses in 
administrative efficiency that are 
created by cross-cultural wire- 
pulling and intercontinental com- 
munications. 

Yet in spite of the massive obsta- 
cles, student demand and the na- 
tional interest will probably com- 
bine in the new atmosphere of 
internationalism to produce a 
mighty growth in study - abroad 
programs. For the best way to 
learn how to live and work abroad 
is, after all, to live and work 


abroad. + # 
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AMERICAN STUDENTS ABROAD 


SPAN 


STRESSES TRAVEL 


DEPTH 


RUSSELL M. COOPER 


Y HEN President Eisenhower 
urged a “People-to-People” 
movement as the best means 

of assuring world understanding 
and peace, he could hardly have 
anticipated the universally enthusi- 
astic response to his appeal. Last 
year over 700,000 Americans 
traveled abroad, mostly to Europe, 
and some 70,000 of these people 
were students. However, as Led- 
and Burdick have pointed 
out in The Ugly American, all too 
frequently our citizens go overseas 
with almost no background for 
understanding and hence frequent- 
ly do more harm than good. 

Recognizing that mere travel may 
be selfish and sterile, a number of 
programs have been organized at 
both the high-school and college 
level to help students have mean- 
ingful travel experiences. 

The Experiment in International 
Living places young people in 
homes where they can live as mem- 
bers of a family and through these 
intimate contacts become part of 
the life of a foreign community. 

The American Field Service Pro- 
gram involves an exchange of high- 
school students, combining both 
life with a foreign family and ex- 
perience in a secondary school. 

The Youth Hostel movement af- 


erer 


Dr. Cooper, formerly assistant dean, 
College of Science, Literature, and the 
Arts, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, is dean of the new University 
of South Florida, Tampa, which will 
begin sessions in the fall of 1960. He is 
a member of the executive committee 
of NEA’s Association for Higher Edw 
cation. 


fords an opportunity to travel eco- 
nomically and to meet interesting 
young people of many countries. 
A number of other projects 
have been worked out by individ- 
ual colleges and universities to fos- 
ter travel and study with well-de- 
signed educational purpose. Many 
of these ventures are co-ordinated 
by the Council on Student Travel, 
which has headquarters at 179 
Broadway in New York City. 


Ox: of the notable programs of 
educational travel is Minnesota’s 
Student Project for Amity Among 
Nations (SPAN). Since 1947, this 
co-operative organization of nine 
Minnesota colleges has been send- 
ing student groups throughout the 
world to spend a full summer in 
intensive study of a country’s life. 
During these thirteen years, ove 
600 students have studied condi- 
tions in twenty-eight countries. 


Each student has a special proj- 
ect to pursue as basis for an ex- 


tensive research paper. Enthusias- 
tic testimony from officials in coun- 
tries visited attests to the impor- 
tant contributions these students 
have made toward improved under- 
standing. Let us therefore look at 
the program in some detail. 


Selection. Each of the nine col- 
leges has a_ faculty committee 
which tests and interviews the 
many applicants. Students normal- 
ly are chosen in April of their 
sophomore year, thus allowing 
them a full year to prepare before 
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they go overseas at the close of 
their junior year. 

Selection is based upon academic 
record, present knowledge of do- 
mestic and international affairs, 
proficiency in the language of the 
country to be visited, realism of 
the project to be studied, and evi- 
dence of personal maturity. 

A representative of each of the 
nine faculty committees sits on the 
intercollegiate selection committee 
which makes final determination 
of who will participate. 

SPAN seniors who have re- 
turned from their summer abroad 
assume responsibility for raising 
money for the scholarship fund, 
which will pay from one-fourth to 
one-third of the expenses ‘of the 
next SPAN group, thus assuring 
that ability rather than financial 
means will be a major factor in 
selection. 

A number of foundations and 
businessmen in Minnesota provide 
most of the funds the 
raise. 


students 


Preparation. After students are 
selected, they are invited to a fare- 
well banquet provided for SPAN- 
ners who are about to embark for 
the summer. In this way, new 
SPANners gain an early acquaint- 
ance with the program, meet the 
faculty adviser who will accom- 
pany them a year hence, and begin 
to develop group spirit. A typical 
group has from ten to fifteen mem- 
bers, and there are four 
groups each year. 

During the summer following 
selection, students do background 
reading on the country they have 
chosen and continue with 


such 


their 


language study. No one is permit- 
ted to participate in SPAN who 


lacks reasonable facility in the 
spoken language of the country to 
be visited. Thus SPANners have 
eagerly plunged into such lan- 
guages as Finnish, Serbo-Croatian, 
Turkish, Modern Greek, 
Japanese. 

As part of the preparation, 
groups of SPANners study the his- 
tory, social conditions, and customs 
of the country to be visited. 

Each student also defines the 
topic that he is to study, makes a 


and 
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preliminary outline, and does all 
the background reading possible in 
his own college library. 

Preparation also involves close 
attention to American conditions 
and foreign policies in order that 
SPANners can accurately interpret 
the American point of view to 
critics whom they may encounter 
abroad. 


Overseas phase. The students 
embark in mid-June, usually by 
plane, and return around Septem- 
ber 15. Each SPANner spends 
about eight weeks in his country, 
often in a single community, and 
then has the remaining four weeks 
for travel around the continent. 

Through the years, students 
have studied projects ranging from 
agricultural techniques in Guate- 
mala to teacher 
France. 

Because of their focused inter- 
est and careful preparation, stu- 
dents find a ready reception among 
the people contacted, and each per- 
son interviewed usually helps 
make contacts with others. Stu- 
dents have eventually found them- 
selves talking with cabinet minis- 
ters, presidents of corporations, 
leaders of labor unions, and other 
key persons. 


education in 


Return to community. When 
chosen for SPAN and given schol- 
arship aid, each student assumes 
responsibility for sharing his ex- 
perience with people back home 
-on campus and throughout the 
state. From 200 to 300 speeches 
are made by returning SPANners 
each year, including some on radio 
and television. Tens of thousands 
of people thus gain more mean- 
ingful insight into world condi- 
tions. 


The SPAN papers. On March | 
following his return, each SPAN- 
ner is required to submit an ex- 
tensive research paper summariz- 
ing his findings. These papers are 
often the equivalent of masters’ 
theses in quality. 

Each paper is appraised by two 
competent readers in addition to 
the professor who accompanied the 
tour. The professor then submits 


a grade and the student is awarded 
twelve quarter credits for his total 
experience. 

In the opinion of most SPAN- 
ners, writing this paper is a key 
factor in the success of SPAN. 

Without it as a goad and a goal, 
most SPAN features would lose 
their strength. 


General organization. SPAN is 
truly a student project for amity 
among nations. The SPANners 
elect their own officers and execu- 
tive committee. The president is 
always a student, the vice-president 
a faculty member, and the execu- 
tive committee is made up pre- 
dominantly of students (some re- 
turned SPANners and some still in 
preparation). Professors who ac- 
company the groups abroad are re- 
sponsible to the executive commit- 
tee but in addition are employed 
by the University of Minnesota, 
where they are attached to the 
summer-session faculty. The uni- 
versity derives its funds through 
the collection of a tuition fee that 
each student pays for enrollment 
in the summer session. 

To help co-ordinate the total 
program, the SPAN _ executive 
committee employs a_ half-time 
secretary, usually a_ returned 
SPANner. Through his office, the 
many details are cleared and ade- 
quate communication is main- 
tained among the several SPAN 
groups, the preparing and return- 
ing SPANners, and the faculties of 
the nine campuses. 

But finance and organizational 
matters, though essential, are mi- 
nor considerations compared with 
the two-year program of prepara- 
tion, overseas study, and followup 
which absorbs the student’s inter- 
est during his junior and senior 
years. 

Some may think it strange to 
spend twenty-four months on a 
project which involves only three 
months overseas, but any returned 
SPANner will testify that those 
extra months are exceedingly im- 
portant. They are the secret of the 
vital educational and international 
experience that has made SPAN 
known and respected throughout 


the world. # # 
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INcE children spend approxi- 

mately one-third of their wak- 

ing day in school, the class- 
room environment should be as 
carefully planned as are objectives 
and instructional activities. 

In the traditional school, the 
furniture was screwed to the floor 
in straight rows, woodwork was 
dull in color, and walls and furni- 
ture were drab and_ forbidding. 
Available records indicate that 
pupils found the formal atmos- 
phere of the traditional classroom 
cold and uninviting. | 

Today, teachers know that a re- 
strictive physical environment may 
actually retard the learning proc- 
ess, whereas a workshop atmosphere 
and face-to-face relationship stimu- 
late learning and make for both 
physical and mental ease and well- 
being. 

As elementary-school classrooms 
tend to become more self-con- 
tained in operation, more facilities 
and especially more space are 
needed. Children need space for 
activities such as building an air- 
port, a railway terminal, a barn- 
yard, or bakery. Each child needs 
space for materials and personal 
properties, and the teacher needs 
space for professional books, physi- 
cal equipment, and supplies. 

Movable cabinets furnish stor- 
age space, display. areas, and work 
counters. Supplies of paint, paste, 
and brushes can be moved handily 
from central storage rooms to class- 
rooms on portable  art-supply 
trucks. Furniture that is light in 
weight and that can be stacked 
can be moved against the 
when open space is 
activities. 


wall 
needed for 


Dr. Dowell is professor of elementary 
education, East Carolina College, Green- 
ville, North Carolina. 
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PATTIE 


When storage space is limited, 
a cabinet standing in the hall will 
suffice. The teacher should label 
the cabinet shelves and arrange 
supplies so that each type of ma- 
terial is clearly visible as the closet 
is opened. Supply centers should 
have free access from several direc- 
tions, if possible, and should be 
placed to avoid confusion as chil- 
dren prepare to work. Partitioned 
silverware boxes are excellent for 
holding crayons, paper clips, and 
other small articles. Paper cut in 
different sizes lessens the need for 
class interruptions and, when stored 
in a convenient place, can be kept 
in order by a pupil helper. 


Ix a modern classroom where 
unit teaching is in progress, a 
child needs to rearrange furniture 
without adult assistance and to 
change from one type of seating 
to another. He may need a straight 
chair and flat table for writing or 
drawing, at one time during the 
day, and an informal chair for 
reading at another: 

In order to facilitate social 
groupings, seating arrangements 
should be movable whether they 
be desk-chair combinations or sep- 
arate table and chairs. Children 
vary in size; so should the sizes of 
furniture. 

Bright-colored paints can be 
used to improve the appearance 
of old furniture, but natural-finish 
wood or one of the hard finishes 
stands up better than painted sur- 
laces. 


Furniture should be arranged to 


give a feeling of comfort and bal- 


ance; consequently, not all heavy 
pieces of furniture should be 
grouped on one side of the room 
or in one particular area. 
Classroom procedures involving 


SIMMONS DOWELL 


craft work and 
ities, projects, 
and use of 


related art activ- 
committee work, 
home-room libraries 
call for flexibility in arrangement. 
Tables may be grouped informally 
in three or four areas of the class- 
room according to the lessons or 
activities to be carried on. 

Tables, shelves, cases, and win- 
dow ledges for hobby displays and 
collections stimulate initiative and 
provide materials for learning. 
Folding work-top tables allow for 
easy storage when not in use. A 
table along one wall may provide 
work space for a number of chil- 
dren. The surface should be heat- 
and stain-resistant, of course. A 
table at the front of the room may 
be used during a panel discussion, 
reading exercise, or debate. There 
should be tables or racks for li- 
brary books and interesting science 
displays. 

Clay tables and easels for paint- 
ing should be near the sink to 
facilitate hand-washing, and a 
place for paintings to dry should 
be provided near the easels and 
finger-paint tables to prevent spill- 
ing of paint across the floor. 

Movable seat benches (about 
forty-eight inches long) are con- 
venient for arranging story-hour 
circles. The benches, which seat 
four pupils, are sturdy, easily 
moved, and bring a bit of desirable 
informality into the elementary- 
school classroom. 

The teacher’s desk can be moved 
to the rear of the room or pushed 
against the wall in an out-of-the- 
way place, since it is seldom used 
while children are in the class- 
room. The desk should not be 
cluttered with papers and supplies. 
Many teachers appreciate a com- 
bined desk and conterence table. 
Such a piece of furniture has a 
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Hagerstown Public Schools 


A working atmosphere of stimulation and chalienge 


standard desk with a space on the 
opposite side for conferences. 

Since activities such as listening 
to music, singing, and rhythmic 
games are an important part of 
the elementary curriculum, the 
classroom needs a phonograph and 
records, television or a radio, and 
if possible, access to a_ portable 
piano. 

Book collections are indispen- 
sable. A good class library con- 
tains material on a variety of sub- 
jects and covers a range of at least 
five years in reading difficulty. 
Also available for easy reference 
should be children’s magazines, 
which sharpen interest and suggest 
educative activities, an  encyclo- 
pedia, dictionaries, maps, globes, 
and charts. 

A portable workbench is best 
located in a corner of the class- 
room away from trafhc centers. It 
should be supplied with tools, 
lumber of different shapes and 
sizes, and with low cupboards for 
storage. Tools ought not to be 
cheap toys, but real: implements 
selected for durability and quality. 
Minimum tool requirements in- 
clude a plane, coping saw, straight 
saw, sturdy hammers, and a drill. 


Bacs classroom ought to have 
two or three bulletin’ boards. 
Whatever is of interest to pupils, 
to a committee, or to the class as 
a whole may properly find a place 
on the bulletin board. There may 
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be boards devoted to the social 
studies, to science, art, literature, 
and to topics of current impor- 
tance. Displays which children 
help to arrange stimulate think- 
ing and research in all content 
areas. 

Boards can be used to brighten 
the classroom, as well as to open 
up new areas for investigation. 
They can be arranged in succes- 
sion by an individual, by a com- 
mittee, or by a club. A high de- 
gree of curiosity and interest is 
maintained if the displays are 
changed frequently. 

Unnecessary chalk-board space 
may be covered with material suit- 
able for use as a bulletin board 
and painted the color of the class- 
room walls. Boards that are most 
easily seen by children should be 
kept for explanations of 
lessons. 

Free-standing display boards 
meet the need for unusual dis- 
plays, as the end product of a class 
project, and they provide space 
for printed word cards and picture 
charts. Used as screens or low par- 
titions, they increase the flexibility 
of arrangement within the class- 
room. Many models can be stored 
easily. 


daily 


Prosasty the first step in dec- 
orating any classroom is to remove 
all unnecessary paraphernalia. Too 
many classrooms are cluttered with 
displays which have been in evi- 


dence for some time. Decorations 
ought to be simple and chosen 
with an eye to purpose as well as 
to intrinsic charm. 

Inexpensive vases and figurines 
may be used to brighten dark cor- 
ners. Colored mats under plants, 
a beauty corner with a reproduc- 
tion of a beautiful painting or a 
well-shaped piece of pottery make 
the classroom livable. Two or three 
pictures on the walls selected ac- 
cording to the interests of pupils 
and hung at a level where children 
can see them easily are better than 
a jumble of pictures that have 
been in the room for an undeter- 
mined number of years. 

The teacher can contribute to 
the attractiveness of the classroom 
by introducing seasonal flowers 
and plants. Traverse draperies 
with bright designs or Venetian 
blinds with colored tapes add to 
the appearance of the room as well 
as serve to darken the room for 
moving pictures, filmstrips, or sim- 
ilar activities. 

When finished, the decorated 
room should be pleasing to the eye 
but not overstimulating to the 
senses. The teacher with imagina- 
tion can transform even an unin- 
viting classroom into an attractive 
environment. 

The teacher with faith in his 
own ability and in the abilities 
of his pupils can create an atmos- 
phere of stimulation and challenge 
in almost any school. #+ # 
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THE HILDA 


RICHARD D. BATCHELDER 


OMEWHERE in the United States 
\ there is a teacher who would 
like the time, the finances, and 
the facilities to develop an exciting 
project for the advancement of 
education. 

Perhaps he is a speech teacher and 
drama coach who needs the means 
to enable him to spend a season in 
summer stock. It will be a summer 
of hard work—splashing paint, 
selling tickets, treading the boards. 
But when he returns to the class- 
room in the fall, his imagination 
and counsel may well influence his 
able students to pursue careers in 
theater, radio, and television. 

Perhaps he is a teacher with 
vision and organizational ability 
who would be willing to serve as 
executive secretary of his local as- 
sociation if a salary could be as- 
sured him for the first year. 

Or he may be a teacher of the 
Russian language who realizes that 
a language is best taught through 
its culture and mores. He may 
wish to spend a summer living in 
a home in Leningrad. 


I; is not important whether the 
teacher is male or female, what 
subject he teaches, or where in the 
United States he lives. At the NEA 
Convention in Atlantic City in 
1961, a Hilda Maehling Fellow will 
be named and will be granted a 
stipend from NEA to carry out his 
project. The selection will be based 
upon the value of the proposed 
project, evidence of the candidate’s 
ability to pursue it, and his per- 
sonal qualifications. 

The Hilda Maehling Fellowship 
Mr. Batchelder is a_ social-studies 
teacher at Newton High School, New- 
tonville, Massachusetts, and president 


of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 
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MAEHLING FELLOWSHIP 


This may be the chance you’ve been waiting for! 


was established to pay tribute to 
Hilda Maehling, first executive 
secretary of the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers and first as- 
sistant executive secretary for pro- 
fessional development and welfare 
of NEA, on her retirement last 
December. 

The fellowship will be financed 
from income accruing on a $100,- 
000 fund to be raised by voluntary 
contributions. The fellowship com- 
mittee—the president of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers and three members-at-large— 
will select the fellows. 

To be eligible for the fellowship, 
a teacher needs to: 

1. Hold at least a bachelor’s de- 
gree and have full certification for 
teaching. 

2. Be actively engaged as a class- 
room teacher and have at least five 
years of successful teaching experi- 
ence. (A classroom teacher is de- 
fined as any person devoting a 
major part of his time to classroom 
teaching or allied work considered 
as teaching in the local salary 
schedule, provided such _ person 
shall have no power of rating other 
teachers in service.) 

3. Have been for the last five 
years an active member of NEA, 
his state education association, his 
state department , of classroom 
teachers (if one exists) , and his lo- 
cal association (if one exists) . 

4. Have given at least five years 
of leadership service to profession- 
al associations at local, state, and/ 
or national levels, including serv- 
ice as a committee member or an 
elected officer. 

Grants will vary in amount de- 
pending upon funds available and 
the money needed to accomplish 
the proposed project. 


Aw individual may apply for the 
fellowship or he may be nominat- 


ed either by a group or by one or 
more _ responsible professional 
members. Each applicant should 
present a résumé of his program 
or project, which should be related 
in some way to academic advance- 
ment or _ professional-association 
work. It may include study, field 
work for some unit of the profes- 
sion, or a combination of 
areas. 

An endorsement by a group o1 
individual will also be requested, 
which will indicate the relevance 
of the candidate’s proposed fellow- 
ship program to the professional 
association or school system. It will 
comment on the professional-lead- 
ership qualities of the applicant 
and describe how the benefits of 
the fellowship may be expected to 
reflect both in the recipient’s work 
and in the association’s or school- 
system’s program for succeeding 
years. 5 


these 


Nominating or endorsing groups 
or individuals may be local asso- 
ciations afhliated with the NEA: 
state departments of classroom 
teachers; state education associa- 
tions; past or present officers of 
the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers; past or present of- 
ficers of the NEA or members of 
NEA committees and commissions; 
a superintendent, a principal, or 
fellow teachers. 

Applications for the fellowship 
will be accepted during the fall of 
1960 and may be addressed to the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

The Hilda Maehling Fellowship 
honors Dr. Maehling by advancing 
the objectives which she has pro- 
moted over the years: to bring 
prestige to classroom teachers and 
to stimulate them to accept lead- 
ership responsibilities in the united 


profession. # + 
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Greater St. Louis has worked 
out an organizational pattern to 


trengthen the Schools 
Through Citizen Activity 


organizations to the cause of 

education depends on the de- 
gree of balance and co-operation 
they are able to achieve between 
different interests in the commu- 
nity, and, more important still, be- 
tween the lay person and _ the 
professional educator. 

Greater St. Louis has worked 
out an organizational pattern for 
strengthening its schools through 
citizen activity which functions 
with a high degree of this balance 
and co-operation. The organization 
is known as the St. Louis-St. Louis 
County White House Conference 
on Education, a cumbrous title 
acquired when it sprang from the 
national conference of that name, 
like Athene from the head of Zeus. 

Unlike the goddess, the St. Louis 
WHC was not born fully grown 
and armed at all points. It has 
grown and developed, and is still 
growing. In the three years of its 
existence, the movement has done 
a remarkable job of strengthening 
education, both in the city and 
county, especially in the field of 
information and public relations, 
where it has helped to disperse a 
good deal of ignorance and mis- 
understanding about the schools. 


TT": usefulness of lay-controlled 


Tue city of St. Louis crouches 
by the Mississippi river front, and 
round her, like a huge patchwork 
cloak, lies St. Louis County, made 
up of twenty-nine separate and 
independent school districts, of 
many sizes, shapes, and assessed 
valuations. 





Mrs. Priwer is correspondent for the 
London Times Educational Supple- 
ment. 
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JANE PRIWER 


Before the St. Louis 
House Conference, it was hard 
even for a teacher or school ad- 
ministrator to know what was go- 
ing on in districts other than his 
own; for an interested citizen it 
was impossible. Citizen groups 
wishing to study the curriculum of 
the school might be told, as actual- 
ly happened in one case, that they 
were trying to “build Pike’s Peak 
with a teaspoon.” People could 
not help the schools because they 
did not know the schools’ needs. 

In December 1955, twelve St. 
Louis area delegates returned from 
the National White House Con- 
ference in Washington, fired with 
a determination to increase aware- 
ness and understanding of prob- 
lems facing the schools. They de- 
cided to sponsor a local conference 
on the lines of the national one, 
to be one of six held in Missouri. 
Local groups which had long been 
working to promote better educa- 
tional opportunity for children 
helped in the planning. 

In September 1956, the first 
St. Louis-St. Louis County White 
House Conference was held. It was 
planned along the lines of the na- 
tional conference except that the 
resolutions which came out of it, 
instead of being framed by round- 
table chairmen, were drawn up at 
section meetings in the various sub- 
ject-matter areas which followed 
the round-table discussions and 
were then voted on in a final gen- 
eral meeting. 

The conference was a huge suc- 


White 


cess and aroused one of those spon- 
taneous bursts of interest and 
enthusiasm a community long re- 
members. On the conference floor 
at the general meeting, lines of 
people as long as those at a super- 
market check-out counter waited 
their turn at the floor microphones 
for a long-awaited chance to have 
their say about their schools. 

The 1956 conference, though 
planned as a temporary get-to- 
gether, was, in fact, felt to be too 
good to die. At the final meeting it 
was granted a stay of execution by 
a spontaneous vote from the floor. 
In subsequent months, the confer- 
ence evolved into a permanent or- 
ganization and gradually assumed 
the tasks of holding annual meet- 
ings and biennial conferences, and 
of developing projects in the areas 
of curriculum, teachers, school- 
district organization, and school 
finance. Mrs. Aaron Fischer, a 
prominent civic leader, became its 
president. 

The organization’s general func- 
tion has been taken to be the con- 
stant study and imaginative re- 
evaluation of school needs and of 
the steps the community should 
take to meet these needs, together 
with whatever action might be 
deemed appropriate for a repre- 
sentative group of this type. 

To avoid hardening of the or- 
ganizational arteries, it was de- 
cided that, every three years, a vote 
should be taken on whether the 
group had continued usefulness or 
should disband. 


Wir the setting up of a perma- 
nent organization, . the  prin- 


ciple of co-operation and a 
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proper representative balance be- 
came all important. All interested 
educational groups had been repre- 
sented at the 1956 conference: 
parochial, public, and __ private 
schools, institutions of higher edu- 
cation, teachers organizations, and 
parent-teacher associations. Inter- 
ests in the community were also 
carefully balanced, with delegates 
invited from major groups in the 
St. Louis area, ranging from Ro- 
tary, through trade unions, to the 
bar association. 

In the setting up of a permanent 
group, with all the democratic par- 
aphernalia of chairman, board of 
directors, and committees, this same 
representative balance between 
community interests was carefully 
observed. 

To forestall any rumor that this 
was a rubber-stamp organization or 
a disguised publicity arm of the 
schools, the final control, as well as 
the “‘push, pull, and prod” of com- 
mittee work, remained in lay 
hands. However, though the citi- 
zen element headed most commit- 
tees and was numerically superior, 
the classroom teachers and ad- 
ministrators pressed their views so 
fluently that an even balance soon 
developed. 

The result was an enormously 
fruitful, if at times painful, form 
of co-operation on every project. 
By means of this balance the con- 
ference avoided not only the rub- 
ber-stamp charge, but the even 
more damaging stigma attached to 
a group which merely pokes at the 
schools from outside in irresponsi- 
bility and ignorance. 


Aram from this co-operation 
and balance—a remarkable achieve- 
ment in itself—what of a concrete 
nature has the St. Louis-St. Louis 
County White House Conference 
on Education accomplished? This 
is a dificult question to answer. As 
a group representing all interests 
in the community, the conference 
cannot define where its influence 
begins and ends any more than a 
stone thrown into a pond can pre- 
dict how far the ripples it stirs up 
may spread. 

Nevertheless, a number of re- 
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forms advocated by the conference 
have come to pass, both at the local 
and state level. In some of these re- 
forms, the cenference provided the 
initiative and played a major role. 
In others its role was to support 
and abet the efforts of groups that 
were promoting programs to which 
the conference subscribed. 

At the 1956 conference it was 
recommended that school districts 
in St. Louis County should co-oper- 
ate in the care of the handicapped. 
The next year the St. Louis County 
Special District for the Handi- 
capped was voted into existence. 

The 1956 conference also recom- 
mended a better retirement plan 
for Missouri teachers and a reci- 
procity agreement for the certifi- 
cation of teachers between Missouri 
and neighboring states. Both have 
come to pass. 

Milton Bierbaum, superintend- 
ent of the West Walnut Mano 
School District and a man described 
as a “walking textbook on school 
financing,” is well pleased with the 
conference’s achievements in this 
field. Wide publicity has been given 
to the financial plight of the 
schools, and conference leaders 
have been among those who have 
pleaded, with some success, for a 
more liberal allotment of | state 
funds, especially to poorer school 
clistricts. 

Locally, there has been contin- 
uous pressure by the conference 
for an improvement of the lot of 
St. Louis County’s poorer districts, 
through district reorganization and 


county tax equalization. At pres- 
ent, a tentative conference project 
calls for an objective study of the 
county’s school-organization _ pat- 
tern. 

Most school people in this area 
agree that one healthy result of the 
conference has been closer co-opera- 
tion between school districts, espe- 
cially in the field of curriculum. 
Another tentative project, under 
study by a special committee of the 
conference, would provide a pat- 
tern for joint research projects in 
curriculum and related fields. 


I, addition to these concrete ac- 
complishments, there is agreement 
that perhaps the most valuable 
function of the St. Louis-St. Louis 
County White House Conference, 
throughout its three-year career, 
has been in the general area of in- 
formation and public relations. 

Some projects in this area in- 
clude publication of a 135-page 
booklet containing information 
about the schools for interested 
citizens, a radio and TV teacher- 
recruitment campaign dramatizing 
the teacher shortage while doing 
something to ease it, and visits by 
teams of educators and laymen to 
local schools where interesting 
curriculum projects were under 
way. 

All in all, the St. Louis-St. Louis 
County White House Conference 
on Education rates an “excellent” 
both from _ professional school 
people and from those of the com- 


munity. + + 


A Full Delegation to L.A. 


‘Temporary delegate credentials and other material 
pertinent to the Representative Assembly meeting in 
Los Angeles this summer will be mailed the week of 
March 14 to the presidents of local affiliates and the 
executive secretaries of state affiliates which have fifty- 
one or more NEA members and whose 1959-60 affilia- 


tion dues are paid. 
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Leadership and 


N every phase of our lives, or- 

ganized bodies of knowledge 

are expanding at a pace that 
prohibits any single individual’s 
being well informed in all areas. 
The task of integrating contribu- 
tions from related fields of knowl- 
edge into a concept of leadership 
and leadership functions is very 
great. 

Naturally, educational — leader- 
ship must depend upon scholars in 
(lifferent fields of specialization for 
their findings. However, it remains 
for the educator, as a scholar in his 
own field, not only to interpret this 
accumulated knowledge in terms of 
its implications for his own work, 
but also to make his own contribu- 
tion to that body of 
called education. 


knowledge 


The task of integrating findings 
in other fields into concepts of 
leadership is an interminable one. 
Actually, the degree to which. new 
data in other fields have already 
been utilized by educators is com- 
mendable. Particularly significant 
to all leadership personnel, wheth- 
er in government, business, indus- 
try, or education, are contemporary 
findings about what motivates 
human beings and how people ap- 
pear to go about seeking satisfac- 
tions from their lives and work. 

For some time, educators at all 
levels, in carrying out their various 
functions, have tried to apply 
principles related to the role of 


Dr, Lindsey, on leave from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is direc- 
tor of the Project on New Horizons in 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, made possible by an NEA 
grant and under the direction of NEA’s 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards. Dr. 
Schwarcz is director of the Mount 
Scopus War Memorial College, Mel- 
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Human Values 


MARGARET LINDSEY and ERNEST SCHWARCZ 


purpose in learning, the nature of 
differences among individuals, the 
concept of self-understanding and 
acceptance, and other important 
contributions from the study of 
human beings. 

Without any attempt to include 
all of the very significant data 
emerging from current study in the 
area of human motivations, some 
ideas are presented in this article 
to illustrate the kinds of insights 
that now need to be integrated into 
our total concept of leadership. 


Men Seek a Cause 
To Live for 


Our Western culture has made 
self-interest and the fight for ego- 
centered success dominant in life. 
Yet out of this fight for self-interest 
came the willingness of millions of 
people to raise their arms in com- 
mon salute and follow the 
mands of their leaders. Why? 

Men, so social psychologists be- 
lieve, answered the call of what 
seemed to them to be a nobler de- 
votion than they hitherto’ had 
known, a call to something greater 
than themselves. 


com- 


It is too easy to 
say that these people were delud- 
ed, that the call in fascism was to a 
new selfishness of military arro- 
gance and bestial cruelty; and in 
communism to a fanatic intoler- 
ance and an unspeakable brutality 
that enslaved even while promising 


freedom. Yet one reason for the 
bourne, Australia. This article has been 
adapted from Chapter I of Leadership 
for Improving Instruction, the 1960 
yearbook of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA. The yearbook was prepared by 
a committee under the chairmanship 
of C. Glen Hass, University of Florida. 
208p. Free to ASCD members; $3.75 to 
others. Order from ASCD. 


delusion is plain—human beings 
must find a cause to live for, a 
cause greater than themselves. 

As we have studied man in depth, 
we have come, in recent years, to 
realize that no individual is gen- 
uinely and lastingly happy unless 
he has something beyond himself to 
care about and work for. We saw 
among the German people the 
emerging lineaments of what we 
are learning to call “the authori- 
tarian personality.” 

And among Russian people, al- 
though obscured by what seemed 
to be a revolutionary movement on 
behalf of economic and social free- 
dom, the same authoritarian con- 
cept emerged. Today the domina- 
tion-submission pattern is so clear 
at some periods and places that no 
fair-minded person can mistake it. 


Desire for Success Often 
Leads to Conformity 


Our effort to comprehend these 
curious phenomena has made us 
less psychologically about 
ourselves. How can a people prefer 
submission to freedom? Authori- 
tarianism to democratic leadership? 
Erich Fromm, in his book, Escape 
from Freedom, shows that where 
the individual feels isolated and 
anxious, he tends to adopt “the 
kind of personality offered to him 
by cultural patterns; and he there- 
fore becomes exactly as all the 
others are and as they expect him 
to be.” 


naive 


He conforms and 
sense of security from the 
shackles of conformity. Freedom 
through submission may seem to be 
a contradiction, but as Fromm says, 
“A person who gives up his indi- 
vidual self and becomes an autom- 
aton, identical with 


he gains his 
very 


millions of 
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other 
need 
any 


automatons around him, 
not feel alone and anxious 
more.” He has joined the 
crowd. He glories in taking orders, 
for to be ordered to do things 
means that he, the insignificant 
one, has been noticed. 

In this idea of freedom through 
conformity there are very real dan- 
gers for people with leadership re- 
sponsibilities. In addition, new 
light is thrown on old problems by 
the realization that there appears 
to be truth in the proposition that 
certain aspects of our society drive 
men away from a desire for honest 
freedom. 

In discussions of 
development, leaders are often 
heard to say that people with 
whom they work do not want to 
participate in making decisions. 
School principals sometimes com- 
ment that teachers do not use free- 
dom when it is available, that they 
would rather be told what to do 
and how to do it. 


curriculum 


It would seem that gaining an 
understanding of pressures for con- 
formity and of why human beings 
tend to find satisfaction in getting 
into step with others is absolutely 
fundamental to the work of those 
who play leadership roles. 

Perhaps one of the very signifi- 
cant tasks waiting to be accom- 
plished is that of providing ex- 
periences through which all may 
gain new insight about what makes 
us want to conform, wherein con- 
formity is desirable, and at what 
points conformity becomes a sur- 
render of the precious heritage of 
freedom. 


Being Alone or Different 
Is Not Easy 


Directly related to pressures for 
conformity is the problem of “be- 
ing alone,” which has deep im- 
plications for every individual in 
our society. As the child grows and 
develops within the family group, 
he must find ways and means of 
living up to the expectations of his 
parents and friends, By living up 
to what is demanded of him, he 
conforms to their rules. He learns 
how to be a “good boy” and how 
to avoid being a “bad boy”; in 
effect, this often means doing what 
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he is told. His reward is a sense 
of relatedness and the comfortable 
feeling of dependence. 

The child re-establishes through 
conformity the primary ties which 
bound him to his mother before he 
was born. But the price he often 
pays is loss of his individuality, and, 
as af is developing, he can see 
clearly that this is not the way in 
which he wants to grow up. 

So, on the one hand, he rebels 
against domination, against au- 
thority (parental and otherwise) 
and makes his own decisions. In 
order to confirm his individuality 
he tends to do at times just the op- 
posite of what “they” want. On 
the other hand, he soon finds out 


The mutual confidence on 
which all else depends can be 
maintained only by an open 
mind and a brave reliance upon 
free discussion. 

—Learned Hand 


that being alone is frightening. 
Man is socially conditioned and, 
when he feels too much burdened 
by the weight of making decisions, 
he tends to shrink back, looking 
for some support in authority fig- 
ures or ideas, totalitarianism or 
conformity. 

To be alone in the sense of 
being out in front, trying new 
ideas, experimenting with novel 
ways of doing things, talking about 
hunches that are only in the process 
of formulation is not easy for most 
people. And, yet, if teachers, 
principals, supervisors, curriculum 
workers, and other educational 
leaders are not, at least in some 
phases of their operations, out in 
front testing ideas, discovering new 
relationships and exploring the un- 
known, how can new practical or 
theoretical knowledge in education 
emerge? 

If every individual is not exert- 
ing his creative powers in his life 
and work, with the dangers and re- 
wards that accompany creative ac- 
tivity, how then will self-realization 
be possible? Here, again, it would 
seem that educational leadership is 
responsible for discovering ways to 
help people feel secure and ac- 


cepted in their being different, in 
their individual searchings for 


ideas and ways of behaving, in their 
efforts to fulfill their potentialities. 


Feelings Are Important 


In our Western culture a tend- 
ency has developed which looks 
down on sentiments as inferior, as 
something of which to be ashamed. 
Yet, sentiments are important. 
True, people are not born with 
them, but they cannot do away with 
them. Sentiments are, just like feel- 
ings of aloneness, socially deter- 
mined, and we should capitalize on 
constructive utilization of them. 

However, guided by the assump- 
tion that the person who knows 
how to think will know how to live, 
philosophy since the time of Soc- 
rates has been primarily a quest 
for right thinking. Philosophers 
have concentrated their attention 
on the problem of cognition, be- 
coming less and less aware of the 
problem of living. 

Thinking about problems of liv- 
ing and conduct is not a particular 
skill but rather an act of the total 
personality and is affected by the 
personal climate in which man 
exists. Modern man has made tre- 
mendous strides and progress in 
material civilization, but he has not 
made similar growth in his social 
and spiritual life because he set his 
thinking free but his emotions re- 
mained in the shackles. 

People have  feelings—feelings 
that influence thinking and action 
in most situations. To attempt to 
provide leadership without taking 
account of this fact is to be blind 
to reality. True, there is an ap- 
propriate balance to be achieved 
between the relative weight of emo- 
tion and reason in making de- 
cisions and acting on them. A 
proper balance is not achieved 
through denial of feelings, with the 
subtle assumption that feelings 
should be, but cannot be, entirely 
eradicated from planning and 
carrying on the school program. 

Honest recognition of emotions 
and their relation to the intellec- 
tual process is required, and leaders 
have a long way to go in encourag- 
ing positive use of their co-work- 
ers’ feelings. + + 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT: TITLE Ill 


Act will—in all probability—be- 

come a major reference point in 
educational history because of its 
widespread implications and_be- 
cause of the precedents which it es- 
tablishes. Nevertheless, there is per- 
haps too little understanding of its 
significance. 

Title III of the act, for example, 
includes two major provisions for 
improving instruction in the fields 
of science, mathematics, and mod- 
ern foreign languages. The first 
provision is for the acquisition of 
equipment and materials and for 
minor remodeling of facilities 
requisite to the effective use of 
acquisitions made under the pro- 
gram. The second provision is for 
a program of state supervision and 
for related services. 

The following requirements 
which states must comply with in 
order to receive the funds under 
Title III are significant from an 
educational point of view: 

1. The state plan must set forth 
a program under which funds paid 
from the state’s allotment for acqui- 
sition programs will be expended 
solely for local projects approved 
by the state educational agency. 

2. Funds must be expended sole- 
ly for acquisition of laboratory and 
other special equipment, including 
audio-visual materials and equip- 
ment and printed materials (other 
than textbooks) suitable for use in 
providing education in 
mathematics, or 
language in public elementary 
or secondary schools, or both, 
and minor remodeling of labora- 
tory or other space used for such 
materials or equipment. 


¥ HE National Defense Education 


science, 
modern foreign 


Dr. Smith is chief, Science, Mathe- 
matics, and Foreign-Language  Sec- 
tion, Office of Education, U. §. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. He is a 
past president of the National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association, an NEA 
department. 
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3. Principles for determining 
priority among local projects must 
be established. Projects are to be 
supported to the limit of the funds 
available in the order determined 
by application of the established 
principles. 

1. Standards for laboratory and 
other special equipment must be 
established. In order to expedite 
the programs, states were permitted 
to file plans which merely de- 
scribed the bases on which stand- 
ards were to be established. How- 
ever, there was an explicit under- 


Knowledge is a treasure, but 
practice is the key to it. 
—Thomas Fuller 


standing that no funds were to be 
expended by states for the support 
of local projects prior to the filing 
of standards with the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. 

5. The program of expansion or 
improvement of supervisory or re- 
lated services and for administra- 


tion of the state plan must be set 
forth. 


Once the state plan has been 
approved, the basis for the submis- 
sion of local projects has been es- 
tablished. Teachers and adminis- 
trators use the state plan as a guide 
and prepare a local project in terms 
of the requirements in that docu- 
ment and in any supplemental reg- 
ulations or instructions of the state 
educational agency. 

Presumably, local needs and pro- 
grams, the priorities established by 
the state, the method of reimburse- 
ment, and other factors influence 
the character of the projects pre- 
pared by local educational agencies. 


Depending on the state plan, local 
projects may vary from projects for 
a single subject in single schools 
to those representing several dis- 
tricts or even county units which 
may include all three subject fields. 

After preparation, the project 
proposal is submitted to the state 
educational agency, which reviews 
all project proposals. Projects are 
examined to determine their eligi- 
bility under the state plan and 
under the established standards. 
Following approval by the state, 
local units make their purchases. 

In the majority of states, local 
units are reimbursed on the basis 
of the submission of appropriate 
documents substantiating their ex- 
penditures. 


Conswerinc the relatively brief 
lapse of time since the passage of 
NDEA and the tremendous diff- 
culties involved in launching so 
diffuse a program, really remark- 
able progress has been made in 
implementing the law. At the pres- 
ent writing, fifty-one states and 
territories have plans approved for 
Title Ill and three additional 
states have submitted plans, which 
are now being evaluated. 

States with operating programs 
during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, have filed fiscal, statistical, 
and narrative reports summarizing 
their activities under Title III 
during the fiscal year 1958-59. 
These reports reveal that thirty-one 
states approved 8947 projects of 
local educational agencies totaling 
$23,544,713 of federal, state, and 
local funds. These statistics should 
be used with great care since only 
the bare beginnings of the program 
are included in these initial reports. 

Only twenty-five states were oper- 
ating under an approved state plan 
for Title III for as long as three 
months of the fiscal year and no 
state was in operation for as long as 


six months. ++ 
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TEACHERS’ 


Roots for International 
Co-ope- ition 


WHEN 
covered a 


my fourth-grade class dis- 


Africa with the 
same name as our town, the roots for 
international understanding began to 
spread. We wrote 
the chambet1 


city in 


to the secretary of 
of commerce in the Afri- 
can city and asked that he put us in 
contact with a school and a teacher. 
letters about 
towns, schools, and 


Soon, 


our respective 


ways of life were 
living back and forth over the ocean. 
We learned a great deal in the prep- 
aration of our letters 
ibout the 


In ordet 
industries, 


to tell 
and lo- 
cal points of interest in our commu- 
nity, we had to considerable re- 
One of the packages which 
we sent contained samples and pam- 
phlets of some of our 
well as 


history, 


do 
search 


industries, as 
picture post cards, maps, 
stamps, and samples of school work. 
All school subjects and many class- 
room activities 
project—from 
letter 


were involved in 
the 


writing. Various money systems 


the 
reading globe to 
gave us good practice in arithmetic 
The exchange of letters and mate- 
rials gave my students a deeper un 
derstanding of life in another country. 
They found that the boys and girls 
of other lands 


have 


much the 


same 


desires, needs, and ambitions as 


and girls, that peo 
ple are both alike and different, and 
that both similarity and difference are 
important. 

—JoY 
Oakdale 


American boys 


ADAMS, 
School, 


fourth-grade teacher, 


Ohio. 


Barberton. 


Mutual Aid Program 


We have an unusual opportunity to 
promote international 
our pupils 
called our 
Students from 


competence in 
what 
“mutual-aid program.” 
many countries are en- 
rolled in Jackson Junior High School 
while their parents 
the 


through might be 


serve tours of 


duty at nearby Federal 
Aeronautical Center. 

Our counselors designate these stu- 
dents as “specials” and direct their 
studies and activities into classes and 
functions where they can most quickly 


learn to speak 


\viation 
Agency 


English and gain a 
knowledge of the history and customs 
of our country. In the 


turn, “spe- 
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cials” are given opportunities to in- 
terpret for the other students the 


lite of their countries. 
letters, 


language and 


Stories, pictures, and con- 
versations accelerate this mutual learn- 
ing An 
recordings 


process. exchange of class 


and pictures with 
foreign countries facilitates 
getting-acquainted-with-each-other 
experience. “Specials” 


tape 
classes in 
the 
get capsuled 
history in visits to an Indian village, 
a reconstructed frontier town, and 
other focal points, while field trips to 
oil fields and packing plants give them 
some idea of our industrial progress. 

The person-to-person  mutual-aid 
program helps our students to gain a 
better understanding of each 
and of international problems. 

ANN REID, 
Jackson Junior 
City 


other 


social-studies 


High 


teacher, 
School, Okla- 


homa 


Using Local Resources 


We developed a_ project for our 
primary grades which would help to 
create in the children an appreciation 
for a life different from their 
own. We began by asking the director 
of Mesa Vista Sanitarium, the local 
tuberculosis hospital for Indian chil- 
dren, to tell our first- and second-grade 
classes about the young Navajos in his 
sanitarium. 


way of 


He immediately caught our interest 
by showing colored slides of the homes 
of the Indian children and telling us 
of the food they liked and the games 
they played. He recited some of the 
legends which Indian elders tell their 


voung people. Then, he concluded by 


Reprinted by permfssion of the ‘“‘Geographic School 
Builetin’’ 


showing slides of the children in their 
hospital rooms and pointing out some 
of the things they needed. 

Our pupils wanted to do something 
for these Indian children, and 
much discussion, decided to make 
scrapbooks them. The books— 
when finished—were presented to the 
superintendent of the hospital for his 
young patients. 

The project stirred the interest of 
our pupils in the children of another 
race, another way of living. In ad 
dition, it enriched the school program. 
Enthusiasm kindied in reading 
and telling Indian legends and _ sto 
ries; spelling and writing skills were 
utilized in 


after 


for 


was 


making the scrapbooks; 
and making Indian villages of model 
ing clay added zest to art work. 
—SYLVIA SONDERLAND, 
University Hill 


School, Boulder, Colorado 


first-grade 


teacher, Primary 


Exchange of Tape Recordings 


Ir was just over a ago that I 
began an exchange of tape recordings 
between a Rhodesia 
and the primary school where I teach 
in England. Late Canadian 
school joined the venture; and in a 
few weeks’ time. a link is to be made 


New Zealand. 


veal 


school in South 


on, a 


with a school in 

Many teachers in the United 
States, I had consider 
able experience in the use of tape 
recorders 
willing to 
I should 
the 
proving 


am sure, have 


would be 
with 
instance, 
for 


I wonder if they 
ideas 
for 
devised 
which 


exchange 
like to 
they 


me 
know 


ways 


have im 


technique recorded 


items have been most successful: how 
they use tape programs in class teach 
ing: and, lastly, what related written 
work the children undertake. 
—ALLAN T. P. West 
Wimborne Saint Wimborne, 


Dorset, England 


COOPER, 7 
Giles, 


View, 


AFRICAN people and places became 
real to the fourth-grade class of the 
Horace Mann School in Washington, 
D.C., after they heard a lecture and 
used material found in a National Geo 
graphic Magazine. The following day, 
Florence McGee's fourth 
graders painted imaginative, yet real 
istic, Congo scenes. 

The picture shown at left, painted 
by Lynn Penn, depicts an elephant 
school in which a trained adult ele- 
phant helps to teach a young one to 
obey his master’s commands. 


class. of 
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This is a reproduction of an instructional poster published by the NEA’s National Commission on 
Safety Education. Unlike the “single-idea” poster, it has been designed to motivate pupils to study 
and discuss safety in the school building. Write to the commission for a copy of the two-color, 17” x 
22” poster and use it with your class. Single copies free to teachers. Additional copies, 15¢ each. 
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Fly with Braniff on an 
official NEA tour to 


ye . 


just $1,383 

35 unforgettable days. Visit Panama, 
Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, 
Peru, Ecuador, Colombia. Earn col- 
iege credit while you travel! Tour 
includes fine hotel accommodations, 
sightseeing, many meals, air fare to 
and from Miami. Two tours: 

Leave July 17 return August 20 
Leave July 24 return August 27 
Fly Now—Pay Later! 

10% down—up to 20 months to pay 
See your travel agent or Braniff 


BRANIFF 


ple Mabon 


AIRWAYS 


FREE TRAVEL FOLDERS 
Braniff International Airways 
Tour and Travel Department 
Room #915 

Box 35001, Dallas 35, Texas 


Please send color folders and informa- 
tion on your South American trips. 


Name 
Address 
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FREE OR 
INEXPENSIVE 


Panes publications of the NEA 
and its departments from the Assoc ia- 
tion at 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Cash must accompany or- 
ders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain 
government publications from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents (Supt. 
Doc.), Washington 25, D.C. Make 
money order or check out to the 
Superintendent of Documents; do not 
send stamps. Order other items from 
addresses given. 


Career Guidance 


Bibliography of Materials on Ca- 
reers in Business and on a Student 
Reference Library. Reprint from Busi- 
ness Education Forum, Jan. 1958. 4p. 
Single copy free. Please send stamped. 
self-addressed envelope. United Busi- 
ness Education Assn., NEA. 

Career. Helpful to students about 
to enter college. Includes information 
on fulfilling military obligations. Rev. 
1960. 108p. $1.95. Careers Inc., 15 W. 
15th St., New York 36. 

Careers for Women in the Physical 
Sciences. 1959. 77p. 35¢. Supt. Doc. 

Careers in Forestry. Deals primarily 
with careers in technical forestry, the 
practice of which calls for professional 
training. Rev. 1959. 22p. 20¢. Supt. 
Doc. 

Careers in Science Teaching. Ex- 
plores the profession of science teach- 
ing. 1959. 17p. Single copy free. Addi- 
tional copies, 10¢ each. Natl. Science 
Teachers Assn., NEA. 

Educational Requirements for Em- 
ployment of Biological Scientists. 1n- 
formation about educational require- 
ments for entrance and advancement 
in the various biological-science spe- 
cialities. 1955. 21p. 15¢. Supt. Doc. 

Employment Opportunities in the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life. 1959. l4p. Single copy free. U.S. 
Dept. of the Interior, Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Federal Careers. Gives specific in- 
formation on federal careers and basic 
entrance requirements. 1959. 84p. 60¢. 
U.S. Civil Service Commission. Order 
from Supt. Doc. 

Future Jobs for High School Girls. 
Stressing the importance of complet- 
ing school, the pamphlet provides in- 
formation on a variety of occupations 


open to women from secretarial work 
to technical specialities. 1959. 64p. 40¢. 
Supt. Doc. 

Guidance Aids for a _ Stronger 
America: Our World of Flight Series. 
Includes a supplementary occupational 
monograph, Careers in Aviation. Re 
printed 1958 by Natl. Aviation Educa 
tion Council. 83p. 75¢. NAEC, 1025 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 

How To Get a Job with a Future. 
Provides practical answers for young 
men and women at the start of their 
business careers. 1959. 16p. Single copy 
free on request from Young Presi 
dents’ Organization, Inc., 375 Park 
Ave., New York 22. 

Information on Science | Scholar- 
ships. Leaflet.. Free. Natl. Science 
Foundation, Washington 25, D.C. 

Invitation to Teaching. Considers 
the opportunities for building a career 
in teaching. Deals with job rewards, 
requirements, tenure, leaves, retire 
ment, etc. Rev. 1960. 17p. 10¢. Natl 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, NEA. 

Science Futures for Girls .. . 1959. 
7p. 5¢. Supt. Doc. 

A Selected List of Career Guidance 
Publications. 1959. 12p. Single copy 
free. American Assn. for the Advane« 
ment of Science, 1515 Massachusetts 
Ave. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Summer Employment in Federal 
Agencies. 1959. 24p. 15¢. Supt. Doc 

Teaching as a Career. Answers 
many questions concerning opportuni 
ties for service in the field of educa- 
tion; gives pointers on preparing to 
be a teacher, and discusses such prac 
tical aspects of teaching as opportuni 
ties available, salary, and job security 
1959. 34p. 20¢. Supt. Doc. 

Your Career as a Librarian. 1958 
18p. Single copy free. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 11. 

Your Career in Business. Prepared 
to assist high-school guidance couns¢ 
lors and students. 1958. Single copy 
free. Bryant College of Business Ad 
ministration, Providence, R.1. 

Vocational and Professional Mono- 
graphs: The Atomic Energy Industry, 
Beauty Culture, Chemistry, College 
Registrar, Engineering, The Fine and 
Applied Arts, How To Choose a Con 
School, The Medical 
Technologist, Petroleum Engineering, 
Pharmacy, Retailing, the Salt Indus- 
try, The Scientific Instrument Indus 
try, Secretarial Science, and Social 
Work. Each monograph $J. Bellman 
Publishing Company, Box 172, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass # # 
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NEA World-Wide Travel Program 


NEA Tours must be good. 30% of 
our business is repeat business! 


more for your money 
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care-free organized tour groups 
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academic credit available 


Our 
1960 
offerings 


NEA TRAVEL DIVISION Cj Europe 
1201 16th St., N.W. CL) Russia 


; []U.S. and Canada 
Washington 6, D.C. C]Latin America 
Send me travel folders de- [) Around the World 
scribing 1960 NEA Tours to __] Seminars 
areas checked. CL) The Mediterranean Area 
CL) Short NEA Tours 


name 


street 





Sout cee 
AROUND THE WORLD 
THis summeR $1795 


Leave New York June 30th aboard the 
superb S.S. America! Visit Paris, the Riviera, 
Cairo, Suez, Aden, Bombay, Ceylon, Singa- 
pore, Saigon, Manila, Hong Kong, Tokyo— 
plus overland tour of Japan—and Honolulu. 
More than 13,000 relaxing miles routed by 
sea. Return San Francisco by air Aug. 23rd. 


Repeating last summer's unparalleled success, 
all land arrangements, hotels and sightseeing 
are included in the single rate of $1795. 


FOUR WINDS CRUISES 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
Tel. GR. 5-5740 Write Frank Conrad 


SAVE ON TRAVEL 


EUROPE 


See Europe for less on economical 6 to 12-week 
irips from $695 to $1495 all-expense. College 
credit available. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil—31095 all-expense. 


All trips are escorted. Groups are small, congenial. 


For FREE details write: 
Srsach dhe: 


Ameria ng 
Tr 
100 Uy Minneapolis, Minn 


versity Statior 





Enjoy a summer of travel fun...a 
full 6 week Hawaiian Program... for 
less than a summer spent at home! 
Go on exciting social activities (22 in 
all) ... share the companionship of 
interesting people from all over the 
world...enjoy a wide choice of courses 
from a distinguished visiting faculty 
at the University of Hawaii's famous 
Summer School. 

The cost is low (tax deductible for 
in-service credits). You get six weeks 
of grand living at Waikiki hotels plus 
round trip transportation plus plan- 
ned social events...all for $569. Leave 
for Honolulu via ship or air in mid- 
June. Return August 6. But we urge 
you to act now. Mail coupon for 1960 
Folders and Application or write Dr. 
R. E. Cralle, University Study Tour to 
Hawaii, 2275 Mission Street, San 
Francisco 19. 


Hurry! 6 Weeks just $569 


Dr. Rebert £. Craile, Director 

University Study Tour te Hawaii 

2275 Mission St., San Francisco 10, California 

FREE. Please send full information on 
Hawaii Summer Program to: 


Name ___ 
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There’s No Quick-Mix 
for Quality Teachers 


4 
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Tuere are quick ‘n’ easy package 
mixes for almost everything these 
days, from gingerbread to borsch. 
But there is no speedy way to turn 
out the quantities of quality teach- 
ers this country needs as it heads 
into the sixties. It’s up to educators 
to make the public aware of this 
crucial problem, and Teaching 
Career Month, April 1960, is the 
time to do it. 

Radio and TV networks and na- 
tional magazines will be headlin- 
ing Teaching Career Month, and 
your local stations and newspapers 
will welcome help and informa- 
tion. To help make your local ob- 
servance a success, NEA has pre- 
pared a special kit of useful infor- 
mational materials for parents, 
students, and other citizens. 

The Teaching Career Month kit 
includes the following materials: 

There’s No Quick-Mix for Qual- 
ity Teachers, a planning folder; 
Wondering Whether Your Child 
Should Be a Teacher? folder for 
parents; Exciting Careers in Edu- 
cation, folder for students and par- 
ents; Stop Up That Sieve, the story 
of teacher dropout; How’s Your 
T.Q.?, aptitude quiz for young 
people; Invitation to Teaching, a 
booklet for students; and Teach- 
ing: Do You Measure Up?, four- 
color recruitment poster. Single 
kit, 35¢; two to nine kits, 10% 
discount. Ten or more, 20% dis- 
count. Order from NEA. #% # 
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UNIVERSITY of ARIZONA 
SUMMER SESSION—1960 


IN FRIENDLY AND HEALTHFUL 


TUCSON 

TUCSON—A modern but historic city, 
founded in 1776 as a Spanish Presidio. 

ROMANTIC NOGALES—Seventy miles to the 
South—gateway to Mexico’s new West 
Coast Highway. 

MOUNT LEMMON—An hour's scenic drive 
from the campus leads to the beautiful 
pine forests of this famous mountain 
resort ai an altitude of 9,000 feet. 

ARIZONA STATE MUSEUM—Myriad exhibits 
of the Southwest, beautifully displayed. 

ARIZONA — SONORA DESERT MUSEUM — 
flora and fauna of the desert in natural 
settings 

UNIVERSITY ART GALLERIES—Kress Collec- 
tion of Renaissance Art and excellent 
shows of contemporary work. 

Two Five-Week Sessions 

on the Campus in Tucson 
June 13-July 16; July 18-Aug. 20 | 
Special Programs 
June 2, 6, 13, 17, 27, 30 
July 18 and August 15 
371 Courses in 44 Fields of Study 
SPECIAL TOURS: 


Humanities Study Tour of Evrope—45-day tour 
of nine countries—six units of credit—con- 
ducted by Albert Gegenheimer, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of English and Chairman of the 
University Faculty—$1,510.00 including tui- 
tion. 

Guedalajara Summer School — Guodalajara, 
Mexico—aA bilingual summer school sponsored 
by the University of Arizona in co-operation 
with members of the faculty of Stanford 
University, July 4-August 12. 

Prescott Summer Program—Prescott, Arizona— 
mile high city in the pines—courses for the 
1960 high school graduates and the general 
public—July 18- August 20. 


13 Notable Workshops on the | 
campus in Tucson—visiting spe- | 


cialists of natural reputation 

June 13— Elementary Science Workshop, 
Techniques in Clothing Construction, 
Physical Fitness for Children and 
Youth, 
Business Education Workshop, 
Speech Correction Workshop 

June 27—Arizona: Its Pioneer Heritage, 
National Resources and Current 
Trends, 
General Music Education Workshop. 

July 18— Aviation Education Workshop, 
Workshop on Education of Migrant 
Children, 
Education Workshop on Counseling 
and Rehabilitation of the Handicapped 
Children and Adults. 

August 15—Conference on Communications in 

the Professions. 
ALL SUMMER SESSION LIVING & ACTIVITIES 
IN AIR CONDITIONED BUILDINGS 


Write: DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 








Red Russia’s railroads 
get the green light 


If you think the great era of 
railroad building is gone, you 
should see Russia today! 


The Russians are feverishly building 
new railroads .. . improving existing 
trackage ... adding modern equipment 
— electric and diesel locomotives, 
roller-bearing cars, automatic coupling, 
welded rail and plenty of new and 
improved rolling stock. 


And while Russia’s railroads are by no 
means up to American railroad stand- 
ards, they’re moving ahead fast. 


ms ak 


In the United States, by contrast, 
public policies tend to reflect indiffer- 
ence to the railroads, while they en- 
courage railroad competition. 


Railroads are burdened with over- 
regulation and discriminatory taxation 
— while their competition uses high- 
ways, waterways and airways built 
and maintained by the government. 


a a % 


The railroads ask no special 
favors. All they ask is the equality of 
treatment and opportunity fundamen- 
tal to the American concept of free 
enterprise. Granted this, the public 
would then be assured of the efficient, 
low-cost rail service which a dynamic 
economy and national defense de- 
mand. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





PARIS 


Royal Hotel 


33 Av. Friedland, Paris 8e 
(Cable ROIALOTEL) 
Rooms: 1 person, $5.50 to $9.50 
2 persons, $9.50 to $13.50 
Breakfast, service & taxes included 


GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


A fully accredited University of Arizona program, 
conducted in cooperation with professors from 
Stanford University and Guadalajara, it will offer 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 4-Aug. 12, cultural, 
civilization, language, and literature courses. $240 
covers tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. 
Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, Calif. 





FWO FIVE-WEEK TERMS 
bane | 13; -| duly. 1$- 


July 18 August 19 


UNIVERSITY 
OF WYOMING 


School tu 
pEmertica 
Undergraduate and graduate 
500 courses 


CLINICS INSTITUTES 
WORKSHOPS 


TOURS 
CONFERENCES 


In scenic and historical! 


Rocky Mountain Region 


“AIR-CONDITIONED BY NATURE” 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
Dept. N LARAMIE, WYOMING 


Please send complete information regarding 
1960 Summer Programs 


NAME — 
Pleose Print) 


ST. & NO 


CITY & STATE 





NEW NEA 
PUBLICATIONS 


Tue following new publications may 
be ordered from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Prices quoted, un- 
less otherwise specified, are for single 
copies and subject to discount on quan- 
tity lots of the same item and issue: 2-9 
copies, 10%; 10 or more, 20%. For a 
listing of more than 1000 NEA publi- 
cations, request a free copy of the cur- 
rent NEA Catalog of Publications. 


Administration 


Planning America’s School Build- 
ings. A well-integrated approach to 
the relationship between the educa- 
tional program and _ school-building 
design. 1960. 250p. $6. American Assn. 
of School Administrators. 

Professional Administrators for 
America’s Schools. 38th AASA Year- 
book. Study of the development of a 
profession of school 
1960. 300p. $5. AASA. 

Student Participation in College 
Policy Determination and Administra- 
tion. Report of a survey to determine 
the extent of student participation in 


administrators. 


college administration among the state- 
college membership of AACTE. 
1959. 76p. $1.25. American Assn. of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. 


Adult Education 


Adult Education in the USSR, a 
special report by Robert A. Luke. 16p. 
25¢. Natl. Assn. of Public School Adult 
Educators. 

Counseling and Interviewing Adult 
Students. 1960. 24p. 40¢. NAPSAE. 


Classroom Techniques 


How To Use a Bulletin Board. No. 
! of the How To Do It series. Sug- 
gests various ways that teacher and 
students can plan and utilize the bul- 
letin board. Rev. 1960. 6p. 25¢. Natl. 
Council for the Social Studies. 

How To Use Group Discussion. No. 
6 of the How To Do It series. Sug- 
gests ways to conduct the discussion, 
the leadership needed, seating ar- 
rangements, and evaluation of the 
method. Rev. 1960. 8p. 25¢. NCSS. 

How To Introduce Maps and 
Globes. No. 15 of the How To Do It 
series. Lists the map concepts and 
skills in a workable, sequential order 


(Continued on page 72) 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 20 to July 29; August 1 to August 27 


Distinguished facuty offers graduate and un- 
SS courses leading toward degrees, 
credentials, and professional advancement. 
Comfortable rooms are available on campus. 
University is near Convention meetings and 
headquarters. 


For Bulletin SS-13 write to: 


Dean of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7 





~ 1960 SUMMER SESSION 


TWO COMPLETE SESSIONS 
June 6-July 1 July 5-July 29 
POST-SESSION 


“Workshop on Alaska” 
August 8-12 


For information write a ad 
Director of Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 
College, Alaska 


The Only Adequate 
Vision-Screening Tests 
available to Schools 


including Usable-Vision tests both at 
far point and reading distances; Ver- 
tical and Lateral Imbalance tests 
both for far point and reading dis- 
tance; Suppression tests; Depth Per- 
ception tests; Color tests. 


Approved for use in MORE THAN 
4,500 SCHOOL SYSTEMS, AND IN 
MORE THAN 4,000 INDUSTRIES, 
enabling them to refer children and 
workers who need visual care to 
proper vision specialists, for analysis 
and professional eye care. 


Used widely to investigate the 
visual factor in reading difficulties. 
Extra nurses or teachers can be 
trained quickly; manual furnished. 


The complete Visual-Survey con- 
sists of a precision built instrument 
with lenses corrected for color and 
spherical aberration, new Durastyle 
test cards, a graphic profile record 
form that gives a vivid over-all pic- 
ture of the subject’s visual skills. 


Write for circular, 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


KEYSTONE 


VISUAL-SURVEY SERVICE 
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Within this group of fine young people there may be several 


who 


measure up to the qualifications of today’s United States Air Force. 


Why do Educators’ responsibilities to young people 
call for a knowledge of the U.S. Air Force? 


‘The Air Force is among the largest and best equipped train- 
ing organizations in the country. Thousands of Air 
people are enrolled in courses of instruction, at all educa- 


tional levels up to and including the nation’s finest graduate 


F« yrce 


schools. 
By its very nature, the Air Force is advanced in teche 
nology and planning. It is already dealing on a day-to-day 
basis with the world of tomorrow. 
Many opportunities exist in the Air Force today for 
young people who measure up to high standards, 
These opportunities currently include: 
1. Technical training, with emphasis on electronics and 
other modern specialties. Rewarding careers are possible. 
Officer training, including Aviation Cadet training, 
Officer Candidate School for a commission from the ranks 
Officer Training School for college graduates in needed 


specialties, and Air Force ROTC for college undergraduates. 
3. U.8. dir Force Academy, a four-year general education 
of the highest standards. Flying training normally follows 
graduation. Physical and mental requirements are high 

‘Teachers and Guidance Counsellors interested in learn- 
ing more about the Air Force opportunities for their stu- 
dents may receive a catalog of informational materials 
(booklets, brochures, and films) by writing: Educators’ 


Information, Dept. No. CNO3, Box 7608, Wash. 4, D.C, 


USS. Air Force 


There’s a place for tomorrow’s leaders 


x * * ON the Aerospace Team 





NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 70) 
of teaching and suggests their grade 
placements for normal children. 1959. 
8p. 25¢. NCSS. 


Health and Recreation 
The Elementary School Health Pro- 


JAPANESE 


Fascinating and simple as can be to do. 


Enchantingly Oriental in effect. 


It’s string, water colors and paper. 


Show your students the enjoy- 
able new art of string painting. 
Its appeal is to any grade-school 
age. It is sure to intrigue and 
stimulate young imaginations. 

With only common string, tem- 
pera or powdered water colors and 
paper, youngsters create novel 
double-image designs. Each de- 
sign is a delightful surprise; every 
pattern is new and exciting—the 
paint-soaked strings having fallen 
into their own pattern on paper. 


Use tempera or powdered water 
colors. Make a few trial tests to 
find best paint consistency. 


gram. Feb. 1960 issue of the National 
Elementary Principal. Discusses health 
services and instruction at the elemen- 
tary-school level. 1960. 48p. 75¢. Dept. 
of Elementary School Principals. 
Basketball Technique Charts. En- 
velope kit of 12 charts, suggestions for 
their use, references and title strip for 
display. 1960. $1. American Assn. for 


PAINTING 


new visabet tings 
a suggestior 


we hope proves helpfu 


i 


To get seasonal designs, try 
light spring pastels, gaudy sum- 
mer hues, warm autumn shades, 
soft winter tones. For bold trop- 
ical florals try 2 brilliant colors; 
subtle monochromatic, light tints. 


EASY HOW-TO-DO-IT 


Drop onto a fold 
of paper a string 
dipped in paint. 


Fold paper over. 
Press down and 
pull out string. 


Try one color. 
Then, different 
colored strings. 
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Be 


Healthful, delicious 


satisfying 


Enjoy the little lift 


you get from the 


lively, long-lasting flavor of delicious 
Wrigley’s EZZizzz> Gum. And, remember 
that the smooth, satisfying chewing helps 
. relieve tensions. (Aids digestion, too). 


Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation. 

Coaches Handbook. Covers admin- 
istrative problems, such as_ inter- 
scholastic competitions, public rela- 
tions, and liability. 1960. 88p. $1.50. 
AAHPER. 

Motor Learning Bibliography. No. 
4 in Fitness series. Alphabetically ar- 
ranged list of references. 1960. 64p. 
$1. AAHPER. ° 

Selected Volleyball Articles. Articles 
on the teaching of volleyball from the 
Guides, 1937-1959. 1960. 112p. $1. 
AAHPER. 

Softball—Track and Field 
1960-62. Official rules and 
about the teaching of these 
1960. 160p. 75¢. AAHPER. 


Guide, 
articles 
sports. 


Kindergarten-Primary Education 


Participation. Feb. 1960 issue of 
K-PE newsletter, Keeping Up With 
Early Education. Points up the value 
of involving children in the ongoing 
program in the classroom and _indi- 
cates various ways children may par- 
ticipate in the teacher’s planning. 4p. 
10¢. Dept. of 
Education. 

Teaching Resources for the Kinder- 
garten Primary Teacher by Mary | 
Ellis. Illustrated bulletin discloses the 
community resources available to an 
alert teacher as she plans with chil- 
dren for learning experiences. 1960. 
64p. $l. K-PE. 


Kindergarten-Primary 


Music 


State Supervision of Music. Hand- 
book prepared by the Natl. Council 
of State Supervisors of Music of the 
Music Educators Natl. 
1959. 60p. 75¢. MENC. 


Conterence 


Research 


NEA Research Bulletin. Contains 
articles on salary schedules, salary pro 
visions for quality of service, non-prop 
erty taxes, high-school diplomas and 
graduation requirements, salary sched 
ules for school secretaries and clerks, 
and high lights of state school legisla 
tion in 1959. 1959. 32p. 60¢. Research 
Div. Order from NEA. 


School Finance 

Financing Tomorrow’s Schools. An 
analysis of the fiscal facts confronting 
educators who are striving for quality 
education in the decade ahead. 1960. 
20p. 25¢. AASA. 

What Everyone Should Know 
About Financing Our Schools. Pre- 
sents for teachers and laymen the 
basic components for understanding 
public-school finance. 1960. 63p. 50¢. 
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NEA Committee on Educational Fi- 
nance. Order from NEA. 


Science Tests 


Analysis of Science Tests. This sur- 


vey of standardized tests, available for 
use in science classrooms, was made to 
study the weakness and strength of 
existing tests and to determine the 
need for making available additional 
tests in particular areas. 1959. 6l1p. 
50¢. Natl. Science Teachers Assn. 


Teacher Education 


Student Teaching Today by Asahel 
D. Woodruff. Digest of the literature 
and selected aspects of student-teach- 
ing programs as found in the member 
institutions of AACTE. 1960. 64p. 
$1.25. AACTE. 

Television in Teacher Education. 
Report of the activities of AACTE 
in the field of educational television 
with emphasis on the uses of this 
medium for the education of teachers. 
Particular attention’ is given to the 
utilization of television equipment 
and the uses of open-circuit, closed- 
circuit, and commercial television for 
instructional 1960. 80p. 
$1.50. AACTE. 


purposes. 


(name of department unless item 
is to be ordered from NEA) 


National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Enclosed is $ 
of 

NAME 
ADDRESS 


School-Safety Check List 


[Number seven in a series] 


Won spring in the air, more atten- 
tion needs to be given the following: 

1. Is the parking of automobiles in 
the vicinity of the school regulated so 
to reduce the possibility of injury? 

2. Does your: school provide racks 
for the safe parking of bicycles? 

3. Does your school-patrol program 
include exit-drill patrols to assist in 
the safe and orderly clearing of pu- 
pils from the building in case of fire 
or other emergency? 

1. Have appropriate  civil-defense 
emergency services been organized in 
the school with regard to such items 
as fire, rescue, first aid, and engineer- 
ing precautions? 

—National Commission on 
Education, NEA. 


Safety 
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Pin 

Passing through the wards, I saw 2 
little girl sitting’ on the floor. She 
looked up at me with such a friendly 
smile. She was so sweet and attractive, 
I stopped to pat her gleaming black 
hair. Then I saw that leprosy had eat- 
en her toes and a part of her feet. 
“Poor little brave girl,” I thought, 
“how can you smile when you have no 
feet?” Then the old saying came to my 
mind, “I complained because I had no 
shoes until I saw a man who had no 
feet!”” Pin (just 
Pin—she has no 
surname) is a lit- 
tle orphan girl, 
around 9 or 10, in faraway Thailand. 
She has never been to school but is in- 
telligent and very winsome. 

Leprosy is not hereditary but is con- 
tagious. A healthy child left with lep- 
rous parents is certain to contract the 
disease. CCF helps to remove such 
children to school colonies and keeps 
them safe from leprosy’s horrors. To 
let them remain with infected parents 
is like leaving children to play in a 
river infested with crocodiles. Yet 
many remain for the lack of funds to 
save them. CCF helps children like 
Pin, too, who are leprous. She needs 
to have her legs amputated, her dis- 
ease arrested and then, later, with ar- 
tificial limbs she will be able to stand 
up again. 

CCF also assists blind, deaf, crip- 
pled, retarded and tubercular children. 
But the greater number of the chil- 
dren are orphans, refugee or “cast 
off” children—norma! except for their 
hunger, homelessness and neglect. 
There are children who need help be- 
cause they have never eaten a full 
meal, never worn anything but rags. 
Some of them have never even been in 
a house. There are children who sleep 
on the streets and search refuse cans 


—for whom a spoiled banana is a 
treat! In India, parents within the 
past two months have sold their chil- 
dren for as little as seventeen cents, 
hoping the purchaser would feed them 
when they could not. Children like 
these can be cared for in a CCF home. 
The cost is the same in all countries 
listed below—$10.00 a month. 


Christian Children's Fund, incorporated in 
1938, with its 340 affiliated orphanage- 
schools, assists over 30,000 children in 
40 countries. It is the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world. It 
serves 35 million meals a year. It is regis- 
tered with the Advisory Committee on Vol- 
untary Foreign Aid of the International 
Cooperation Administration of the United 
States Government. It is experienced, effi- 
cient, economical and conscientious. Chil- 
dren can be “adopted’’ in any of the coun- 
tries listed. 


COUNTRIES 


Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Ceylon, Chile, England, Finland, 
France, Greece, Hong Kong, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Italy, Jamaica, 
Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lapland, 
Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, 
Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Portugal, Puerto Rico, Spain, 
Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), Thai- 
land, Turkey, United States, Viet- 
nam, Western Germany, American 
Indians or greatest need. 


For information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 
I wish to “adopt” a boy — girl 


fee ene yout itt....cckcsseeenn 
(Name Country) 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a 
year). Enclosed is payment for the 
( full year ( first month. Please 
send me the child’s name, story, 
address and picture. I understand 
that I can correspond with the child. 


Also, that there is no obligation to 
continue the adoption. 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want 
to help by giving $ 
0 Please send me further infor- 
mation. 
I he ote cach tint nl aceccissshicta incense’ 
ADDRESS 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. 
Gifts are deductible from income 
tax. 





BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from page 6) 


Adult Books of 1959 of Interest 
to Young People 


Iuis booklist was obtained through 
the co-operation of the joint commit- 
tee of the NEA and the American Li 
brary Association. 

It was prepared by the Book Sele« 
tion Committee of the Young Adult 
Services Division of the American Li- 
brary Association: Marian L. Trahan, 
Oakland (California) Public Library, 
chairman; Fannie R. Eiseman, George 
W. Wingate High School, Brooklyn; 
John G. Park, kent 
School; Bessie Munday, Tom Green 
County Library, San Angelo, Texas; 
Barbara J. Duree, ALA Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin. 

[wenty-three titles were chosen 
from fifty-three nominations after two 
ballots by the 


(Connecticut) 


members of the 
nationwide 
young-adult 
The 
minded to 


com- 
ballot of 
school li 


and a 
thirty-six 


mittee 
and 
librarians 
vote for the books teen- 
agers are actually requesting in their 
libraries rather than those that one 
might wish they were 


brarians. were re- 


reading. 


minnesota 


session 


FIRST TERM se 


Over 1,000 
GRADUATE and 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
WORKSHOPS 


ADVANCED STUDY 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 


SECOND TERM 
June 13—July 16 July 18—August 20 


Fiction titles are far more promi- 
nent than in previous years. Of the 
ten novels on this year’s list, four are 
historical accounts. War drama again 
dominates the nonfiction field. 

Science fiction is again recognized 
with the choice of Asimov’s Nine To- 
morrows, but as in other years, there 
is an absence of books dealing with 
the field of science. Missing, too, is a 
book about the world of animals. 

The 1959 list clearly shows that 
teen-agers of today are reading quite 
widely in different fields rather than 
confining themselves to light and friv- 
olous books. 

Act One: an Autobiography by Moss 
Hart. The playwright tells of his first 
success, with entertaining glimpses of 
the theatrical world in the 1930's. 
1959. 444p. Random. $55. 

Adventure on Wheels: the Autobi- 
ography of a Road Racing Champion 
by John Cooper Fitch, with William 
Nolan, illus. with photographs. A rac- 
ing champion tells of defying death on 
the road, from the icéd mountains of 
Switzerland to the Pan-Am Highway. 
1959. 284p. Putnam. $4.50. 

Alas, Babylon by Pat Frank. With- 


in a two-hour Randy 


period, Bragg 


finds himself reverting from modern 
to pioneer living because of a nucleat 
war. 1959. 253p. Lippincott. $3.50. 

Celia Garth by Gwen Bristow. At 
the request of Francis Marion, the 
Swamp Fox, Celia sets out on a dan 
gerous spy mission in Revolutionary 
Charleston. 1959. 406p. Crowell. $4.50. 

Collision Course: the Andrea Doria 
and the Stockholm by Alvin Moscow, 
illus. with photographs. Minute-by- 
minute account of the tragic collision 
between the Andrea Doria and the 
Stockholm. 1959. 316p. Putnam. $4.50. 

D Day: the 6th of June, 1944 by 
David Howarth, illus. with photo 
graphs. The author re-creates the ter- 
ror and danger the Allied armies 
faced as they set out on one of the 
greatest invasions of all 1959. 
25lp. McGraw. $4.95. 

Endurance: Shackleton’s Incredible 
Voyage by Alfred Lansing, illus. with 
photographs. The 
the escape of Ernest Shackleton and 
their ice-crushed ship 
in Antarctica, and their terrifying o1 
deal for survival. 1959. 282p. McGraw 
h VB 


time. 


amazing story of 


his men from 


Flowers of Hiroshima by 
Morris. Sam Willoughby 


Edita 


realizes the 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


1960 Summer Session 
June 20 to July 29 


Over 300 courses including: 


35 Graduate Courses in Education, 35 courses 
on Asian and Pacific subjects 


Join NEA Study Tour to Hawaii, 6 credits, June 
20-July 29 


Workshops in Aviation Education, 5 credits, June 


27-July 28 


August 12 


40-day tour of the Orient, 5 credits, June 29- 


NEA Conference of Elementary School Principals, 


* 
FACILITIES of HIGHEST QUALITY 
LIBRARY LABORATORY RESEARCH 


> 
RECREATIONAL and CULTURAL 
ACTIVITIES 


Music Lectures Plays 
Swimming Golf Tennis 
For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 
618 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


2 credits, July 5-15 


NEA Department of Classroom Teachers Confer- 
ence, July 5-15 


International Conference on General Semantics, 
July 29-August 4 


Museums Band Workshop—Clinic, August 8-19 


Fishing 
W rite: 
Dean of Summer Session 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu 14 
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continuing horror and human tragedy 
of Hiroshima since that fateful day in 
1945. 1959. 187p. Viking. $3.50. 

It’s Good To Be Alive by Roy 
Campanella. The famous Dodger 
catcher’s own story of his fight to re- 
cover from the tragic automobile acci- 
dent that left “him almost completely 
paralyzed. 1959. 306p. Little. $4.50. 

The King’s Fool by Margaret Camp- 
bell Barnes. Passion and intrigue of 
King Henry VIII's court as seen by 
the king’s jester, Will Somer. 1959. 
286p. Macrae. $3.95. 

The Last Nine Days of the Bismarck 
by Cecil Scott Forester. 
nine-day search by the 
for the German battleship after 
Churchill thundered: “Sink the Bis- 
marck!” 1959. 138p. maps. Little. $3.50. 

The Marauders by Charlton Og- 
burn, illus. with photographs. Three 
thousand men, Merrill’s Marauders, 
faced almost insurmountable odds as 
they marched and fought through 600 
miles of ae in Burma. 1959. 307p. 
maps. Harper. $4.50. 

More Than Meets the Eye by Carl 
Mydans. A famous Life photographer- 
reporter recalls his twenty years of ad- 
venture in all parts of the 
1959. 310p. Harper. $4. 

My Heart Has Seventeen Rooms by 
Carol Bartholomew. A heart-warming 
account of how an American house- 
wife devoted most of her time to a 
seventeen-room native hospital dur- 
ing a two and a half years’ stay in 
India. 1959. 177p. Macmillan. $3.50. 

My Russian Journey by Santha 
Rama Rau. The adventures of a 
family during a three months’ tour 
through the large and small cities of 
Russia. 1959. 300p. Harper. $4.50. 

Nautilus 90 North by William R. 
Anderson and Clay Blair, Jr., photo- 
graphs by John Krawczyk. Dramatic 
and suspense- -filled story of the first 
transpolar voyage under ice. 1959. 
251p. World. $3.95. 

Nine Coaches Waiting by Mary 
Stewart. Several frightening accidents 
and a plot to kill a nine-year-old lead 
spirited Linda Martin on a path of 
violence and deception. 1959. 342p. 
Morrow. $3.50. 

Nine Tomorrows: Tales of the Near 
Future by Isaac Asimov. The future, 
social satire, and scientific ideas play 
a part in this collection of science- 
fiction tales. 1959. 236p. Doubleday. 
$3.50. 

The Return of Hyman Kaplan by 
Leo Rosten. Hyman returns to baffle 
and give more delight to the readers 


Action-packed 
British Navy 


world. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, Yugo- 
slavia & WN. Africa. A different trip—for the young 
in spirit who don’t want to be herded around. Also 
shorter trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box A — Pasadena, California 








INCLUDES FREE TRIPS TO EUROPE 


Over 12,000 fascinating summer opportunities in ALL 
States, many Foreign countries. Includes Summer 
Theatres, Resorts, usiness, National Parks, Travel 
Tour Agencies, Summer Camps, Earning Free Trips 
to Europe, Work Camps, Industries, Overseas Study 
Awards, etc. Summer jobs are filled early. Be first 
so you can pick the summer job you want the most. 
Completely verified specific data including salaries. 
Limited edition. Last year's issue sold out early. 
Don’t you miss out. 


1960 ENLARGED EMPLOYMENT GUIDE 
REGULAR PRICE $3.00 


LIMITED TIME OFFER ONLY $2 [() 


Air-Mail, add 75¢, © Ist class, add 50¢ 


U.S. & World-Wide Non-Fee Placement 


Each month CRUSADE contains a wealth of fas- 
cinating U.S and WORLD WIDE educational op- 
portunities at ALL levels and subjects for teachers, 
librarians, professors, and administrators. NO FEES. 
APPLY DIRECT. Members’ qualifications, school and 
library vacancies listed FREE. Since 1952 CRUSADE 
has helped 1000's of educators to earn more and to 
travel. Are you missing your opportunities? Don’t 
delay, write today for FREE information about the 
teachers’ discount service, part-time work writing 
opportunities, graduate awards and summer jobs 


[_] 2 issues $2.00 [] Yearly (11 issues) $5.00 


A_ YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION ENTITLES YOU TO ONE 
FREE ITEM below. Tick and send for yours now. 
items may be bought separately. 

SPECIAL FOREIGN ISSUE $2.00 
WRITING AN EFFECTIVE RESUME 50c 
WRITING A COVERING LETTER 5S0c 
SAMPLE RESUME, APPLICATION DATA 25c 


GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORIES 
Stipends $200-$10,000. Over 1200 awards for teach- 
ers, librarians, and administrators in the U.S. and 
abroad. Volumes contain no duplications. 

0 Vol. | $3 3 Vol. 18 $3 OO Vol. tt $3 

0 All 3 Vols. $8 


CRUSADE for EDUCATION 
Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


money back guarantee 


A SUMMER IN MAINE! 


Counselor Opportunities for Women 
Girls’ Camp in Lake and Mountain 
Region 
Applicants age 20-35 apply to: 

DR. J. A. BAER 
2701 Manhattan Ave. Baltimore 15, Md. 


THIS} SUMMER. . . 


the Nation’s Capital 
THE 


RICAN 
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! ~ Institutes, Courses, 
| and Workshop 
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SUMMER 1960 


The Sixteenth Annual Session 


The Institute on the U. $. in World Affairs 


June 23—August 4 (Four or Six Weeks) 


The Seventh Annual Session 
The Institute on Current Problems in Education 
June 23—August 4 (Four or Six Weeks) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
l 
| 
| A Workshop Type Course in Education 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Practical Procedures for Use in Today’s Schools 

June 23—July 28 and August 1—September 2 

Also Regular Summer Courses in Education and | 
in Subject Matter Fields 


Both Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 
Fully Accredited 


Write for Descriptive Folder to: | 
DR. SAMUEL ENGLE BURR, JR. | 
Director, In-Service Programs 

| 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
Washington 6, D. C. 


cs circle ane cent ntl dlgs te Via tiemeliegtivelabtanenengedl 


eooe SOUTH AMERICA.... 


An affiliate of a major U. S. oil company is seeking highly 


qualified Teachers, 
its elementary and 


junior 
Venezuela. 


Minimum requirements include: 
Single, age 35 or less. 


including Spanish Language instructors, for 
high 


school 


program in Eastern 


2. Two years teaching experience. 
3. Valid credential and Bachelor’s degree. 
4. Current Professional Placement File. 


Liberal salary plus bonus and allowances with Company provided 


transportation to job-site. 


Qualified candidates will be interviewed between February 20th and 


March 5th, 1960. 


Submit detailed resume and personal data to: 


DEPARTMENT “JM’— 


136 WILLIAM STREET 


New York 38, New York, 6th FI. 





EUROPE 


Summer conducted one * | ship and air. - 
63 days in Europe. countries, Si2as- 
$1398. Quality at er prices. See Passion 
Play at Oberammergay. Register now for ideal 
June and early July departures. Write directly to: 


KNIGHT TOURS (NE) 
Prof. Loring D. Knecht, Director 
P.O. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota. 





“For the Young 
of All Ages” 


27th Year 


Ss 
=> 
S 


Steamer ¢ 
von $1398 $1898 


30-80 Gays 105 Departures. 11 itineraries 
Group or independent. Fully inclusive. 


EUROPE 24-20 Days trom $688 
ORIENT 18-63 Days from $998 
AFRICA 25-67 days tr. 51794 
S0.PACIFIC 0-63 Days 1x. $4398 
HOLY LAND 25-40 days ‘r.*1286 
SO.AMER. 14-72 Days trom $88Q 
HAWAT/ 3-44 days trom $298 
MEXICO +18 days trom $269 
™ my Soop , 


ask Yor - SUUDENT TOURS: Low-cost Adventure 


Travel Agent os Study Trips to ‘“‘Everywhere’’.66 Day 
European trips inci. steamer trom 


aW ee RAGE 


RANCHO MIRAGE, 
WORLD TRAVEL Dept. E, California 


g PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


through 


TRAVEL 


with 
California Teachers Association 
(Central Coast Section) 


See the fabled sights of 
EUROPE—57 days 


including Scandinavia (extensions 
available to Russia, including a 
Black Sea Cruise, Istanbul and Greece) 
Depart New York June 26 
Depart Amsterdam Aug. 21 
COST $1249 
A study cruise to the 


SOUTH PACIFIC—63 days 
Via SS MARIPOSA visiting Tahiti, 
New Zealand, Australia, Tasmania, 
Fiji, Samoa and Hawaii 
Depart San Francisco June 29 
Depart Los Angeles June 30 
Return to San Francisco Aug. 19 
by air, August 30 by sea 
COST FROM $2170 


Edueational Direction 


by 
College of the Pacific 


Each tour, listed in Summer Session 
Catalog, offers six graduate credits. 
Professional Growth Planning, sup- 
ported by Graduate Credits, is a 
basis for Income Tax deduction 


FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE TO 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Central Coast Section 


1408 KING STREET 
SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 


for) 


WORD 





OUR READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 5) 


Criticisms 
You devote two columns of your 
slick publication to book reviews of a 
most inconsequential nature. 
—Name withheld. 


© Keep watching. 


THE 
please 


JOURNAL too often strives to 
the teachers rather than pro- 
voke fresh, original thinking. 


—EILEEN E. IBERG, Elmhurst, Illinois. 


Compliments 
“You Can Be an Art 
(December) contains just 


mation I’ve been looking 
have 


Collector,” 
the infor- 
for. Let's 
more articles along this line. 
—MRS. WILLIAM WEsTCoTT, Newtown, 
Pennsylvania. 
® We will. 


PERHAPS teachers should 
copies of the JOURNAL most in- 
fluential citizens. I would be most 
honored to send mine to the President 
of the U.S. with no apologies 
thumb-worn pages or marginal 

—JAMEsS J. HUSA, Battle Creek, 
gan. 


give their 


to our 


for 
notes. 
Mich- 


V ocational Education 

I TAKE strong exception to the prag- 
matism of Melvin 
vocational education, 
Name?” (December). 
vocational training, but there is a hier 
archy of values. We cannot equate our 
Creator with the created nor Spinoza 
with touch-system typing. 

But Barlow’s point that the instruc- 
tor is the key to the value of a course 
fundamental truth. The teacher 
in love with his subject can do more 
than a lack-luster pedagogue. 

—RICHARD S. WEINER, 
selor, Island. 


Barlow's article on 
“What's in a 


I am not against 


is a 


guidance 
New York. 


coun- 
Long 


Mr. Barlow's article is truly one for 
the enlightened educator. Automation 
calls for skilled man power to back 
up the engineers and scientists. We are 
not being realistic if we fail to chal- 
lenge the better student who is not 
college-bound with the sense of re- 
sponsibility we wish to see in the me- 
chanic who repairs our cars 
secretary who does our office work. 

—CHARLES F. MIDDLETON, director, vo- 
cational industrial education, S. Horace 
Scott Senior High Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania. 


or the 


School, 


Take Maupintour to the Holy Land! 


MIDDLE 
EAST 


Join an American conducted tour visiting Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Kingdom, Israel, Greece, 
and Italy, plus a Greek Isle Cruise, the Oberm- 
mergau Passion Play, and Russian Extensions. 
Frequent departures. 26 days, $1557 from New 
York. Flying Sabena. Planned and directed by 
Harriet-Louise H. Patterson. 


~ Visit Russia with Maupintour! 


SOVIET 
UNION 


Choose from 17 to 72 day, all-inclusive American 
conducted tours visiting Russia pilus Eastern and 
Western Europe. Several tours visit Bulgaria and 
Roumania and include Daimatian Coast and Black 
Sea Cruises plus the Obermmergau Passion Play. 
College student, teacher, thrift and first class 
tours. From $495. 


Ask your travel agent or write 
Melva N. Oldham, Maupintour, 
1603 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Maupintour 
‘9/0 INS 





did you know? 


1,000,000 
AMERICANS 
ARE ALIVE 
TODAY 
CURED 

OF CANCER 


... because five, ten or 
even twenty years ago 
they went to their doctors 
in time! To learn how to 
guard yourself against 
cancer, call our nearest 
office or write to ‘‘Can- 
cer’’ in care of your local 
post office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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HER HEALTH 


Factors in Mental Health 


Ti ACHERS as a group are—and 
need to be—stable, well-balanced 
persons. There are eight basic fac- 
tors that can be said to have a re- 
lationship to the emotional life of 
those of you who teach: 

1. Job security. Tenure alone 
does not bring you a sense of emo- 
tional security. Your fundamental 
task is that of instruction. It 
stands to reason that a feeling of 
competence in this role is more 
important than anything else in 
the establishment of your sense of 
security in the classroom. You are 
fortunate if you have a wise admin- 
istrator recognizes and = ac- 
knowledges successful teaching. 

2. Affection. 
basic need for 


who 


All people have a 
affection. The ab- 


sence of love at home or in the 
family may cause emotional prob- 
lems that are unrelated to your task 
of teaching. 

Warmth and exchange of under- 
standing on a friendly, co-operative 
basis gives emotional strength both 
to you and to your co-workers and 
students. If you do not establish 
good human relationships with 
students and colleagues, you are 
contributing to your own emotion- 
al starvation. 

3. Freedom and independence. 
It is an emotionally rich experience 
for you to work in an environ- 
ment in which a high premium is 
placed upon freedom and _ inde- 
pendence. When there are too 
restrictions on either 


many you 





Peabody College 


within the school or within the 
community, there is a repression 
of your personality and a partial 
destruction of happiness. 

4. A sense of accomplishment. 
To live a futile, useless life is to 
experience great emotional depri- 
vation. For a feeling of worth and 
dignity, you must have the emo- 
tional satisfaction of doing some- 
thing that is worthwhile. You 
should realize that few things are 
more worthwhile than teaching. 
It helps, however, if school admin- 
istrators and parents are also aware 
of this fact. 

5. Recognition by others. It 
brings emotional satisfaction to be 
recognized. This recognition may 
take the form of a simple greeting, 
a smile, a nod, a spoken word. 
Community recognition helps you 
to establish a sense of security, a 
feeling of self-respect, and other 
emotional strengths. 


(Continued on next page) 





University of Denver Summer Sessions 


offers you a WIDE CHOICE of 


SUMMER PROGRAMS 


> FULL SUMMER SESSION 
> EARLY SUMMER TERM 


—June 13- 


—June 13-August 19 


July 16 


give you the best of both... 


> LATE SUMMER TERM 
> INTERSESSION 
> WORKSHOPS 


—July 18-August 19 


—August 22-September 2 


—short, intensive courses 
in specialized fields. 
Let a summer on Peabody's air-conditioned campus 
stretch your mind and stir your imagination while you 
enjoy the beautiful and relaxing experience of summer 
study at the very doorway of Tennessee's vast recrea- 
tional and sight-seeing area—Tennessee's Great Lakes 
of the South, Great Smokies, and the historical Old 
South. Write today for SUMMER BULLETIN. 
Address: 


Director of Admissions 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 


“A southern school with national and 
international recognition.” 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


For 1960 the University of 
Denver again presents an out- 
standing summer study pro- 
gram—designed to keep both 
teachers and administrators 
‘“‘up to the minute” on current 
trends and techniques. Full- 
quarter credit is offered for 
the complete session; with a 
variety of workshops also 
available for your selection. 


T 


HE RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 


Colorado’s vast Rocky Moun- 
tain playground is yours to 
discover: Aspen, Estes Park, 
Central City, Pikes Peak, Gar- 
den of the Gods, Royal Gorge, 
Cripple Creek. Opera, play fes- 
tivals, concerts, rodeos, square 
dancing, camping trips, swim- 
ming, fishing, horseback rid- 
ing. All this, and much more, 
is waiting for you. 


Director of Summer Session 
Dept. C-2, University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado 


Please send me complete information on the 
1960 Summer Session 


Nome____ 


Address____ 


Ee 








IF YOU 
WRITE FOR 
MONEY! 


Here is a clear, well- 
marked path to vivid, 
forceful, creative lan- 
guage, style, composi- 
tion. Strengthen, enrich 
your novel, poetry, es- 
says, biography — by 
applying Herbert Spen- 
cer’s and Edgar Allan 
Poe's classic principles that have influenced 
and inspired many of the world’s great au- 
thors and teachers of English! Indispensable 
for writers eager to get published! 


Send $1.00 to Dept. NE 
PAGEANT PRESS, 101 Sth AVE.. N.Y. 3 





‘GET YOURS FREE!! 


© aerate articles on color-blindness and its 

effect on every-day living, careers etc. Litera- g 

ture also included on simple, positive test for 
8 classroom use or by school’s medical dept. ft 
i Write to 


SCIENTIFIC PUBLISHING co. I 
§ 2328 Eutaw Place — Baltimore 17, Md. ff 
2 8 © ££ FF FF Se e.LhUmGlhLUmDhLUmDLUmDG.LUmDLUDGLUDGT 


COLLEGE TEACHERS 
SPECIAL SERVICES @ RESEARCH 
PERSONNEL @® ADMINISTRATION 
A specialized service for with 
advanced qualifications. 
xX WESTERN STATES PLACEMENT SERVICE 
5976 N. E. 37th Ave., Portland 11, Oregon 


personnel 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 


and 
FISK-YATES TEACHERS BUREAU 
28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Leaders in nationwide placement service. 
Member NATA 


BEAD TEACHERS 


BALTIMORE je2cit 


A nation wide service; school and coilege 
placements in teaching and administration. 
Write, telling us about yourself. 

William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N.A.T.A 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


HORNING 
TEACHER 
AGENCY 


Placing teachers and 
administrators in pub- 
lic, private schools and 
colleges of N. Y., N. J., 
Penna., Md. and Del. 
Ralph V. Horning, Ed.D. 
Member of N.A.T.A. 
Devon, Penna. 
Phone: MUrray 8-3180 


SECOND ANNUAL 
PHONICS WORKSHOP 


June 20-24, 1960 


Small group sessions with 
expert leaders 


Attended last summer by 
210 from 22 states. 


For information write to 


the Education Department 
Monmouth College 
Monmouth, Illinois 


15 LESSON PLANS 


For 


EFFECTIVE LISTENING 
b 
B.M.E., 





Vera Linder, M.M.E. 


Send only $1 to Vance Pub. Co. 
3045 So. ate = Ft. Worth, Tex. 





pS apes — for 

public school teachers... 

better position find teachers for public 
school vacancies. Write us 
about yourself and give us 
the situation and location 
you desire. Free enrollment. 


‘2 
location 
® Organized 1937 


HAWORTH TEACHERS AGENCYsHigh Point, N. C. 
Placements in N. C., S. C., Va., Ga. 


TEACH IN THE GOLDEN WEST 


Opportunities now open for qualified teachers 


kindergarten through college. Write today— 


Jayne Adams Agency 
1669 Chester Ave. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
NORTHWEST TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
1001 Loyalty Bldg., 
Portland 4, Ore. 


Member of National Association of Teachers’ 
Agencies 


ALASKA 


“Married teaching couples desired for Govern- 


ment career service in Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs Schools. Gross combined entrance salaries 
from $10,000 to $13,000 plus transportation. 


Inquire Box 1751, Juneau, Alaska.” 


TEACH IN COLORADO | 


CLINTON 


. R. Cozzens, Mgr. 
‘StemtersthT 


TEACHERS’ 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 


Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
706 South Fourth Street 


Professional Services for 
Professional Teachers 
Teacher Placement Service 
Colorado Education Association 
1 Penn., Dept. G, Denver, Colo. 


AGENCY 


Clinton, lowa 





1540 W. JEFFERSON ST 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


* Qn the Valley of the Sion. 


SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 





TEACHER HEALTH 


(Continued from previous page) 


6. Self-esteem. You should learn 
to recognize the successes that are 
reflected in the development of 
children. Most of us must draw our 
emotional strengths from small ac- 
complishments, and we should 
learn to ldok for them deliberately 
so that within ourselves we know 
we are doing something worth- 
while. 

7. Acceptance. The whole con- 
cept of education is based upon the 
fact that humans can be changed. 
However, there is always a point 
at which a_ person's personality 
can no longer be altered without 
resultant unhappiness. At 
point, we must learn to 
both ourselves and others. 

8. Rules of conduct. For 
adjustment, you need to work with- 
in certain clear-cut 
thority. Even if there 
agreement with authority, it is 
better to know the rules than to 
be in a state of uncertainty. 

—OLIVER E. BYRD, M.D., execu- 
tive head, Department of Health 
Stanford (California) 


such a 
ACC ept 


gC 0d 


lines of au- 
is some dis 


Education, 
University. 


BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from page 75) 


of The Education of Hyman 
1959. 192p. Harper. $3.50. 

Rider on a White Horse by Rose 
Sutcliff. Devoted Anne 
Fairfax, helps her husband take up 
arms against dictatorial Charles I! 
1959. 320p. Coward. $4.50. 

A Shirttail To Hang to: the Story 
of Cal Farley and His Boys Ranch by 
Beth Day. Cal Amarillo, 
Texas, ranch for result of 
a lifelong dream to help boys nobody 
wanted by giving them 
hang to.” 1959. 232p. 

The Strong Men by John Brick. 
Valley Forge during the frightful win- 
ter of 1777 is the background of the 
personal battle between Hank Hill 
and his son, Matt. 1959. 360p. Dou- 
bleday. $3.95. 

Too Many Ghosts by Paul Gallico. 
Detective Alexander Hero is called 
in to de-ghost an English country 
house in this ghostly love 1959. 
288p. Doubleday. $3.95. # # 


Kaplan. 


mary wile, 


Farley’s 
boys is the 


“a shirttail to 
Holt. $3.95. 


story. 
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RUSSIAN HIGH-SCHOOL 
SCIENCE EXAMINATIONS 


Send for fascinating translation of actual 
Soviet tenth er final examinations in physics, 
chemistry, algebra, geometry. With it you get 
—also free— detailed guide for applying Title 
III funds (National Defense Education Act) 
to purchase of classroom science materials; 
plus illustrated catalog of ond, educator- 
approved science-teaching aids for all age 
groups, produced exclusively by 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER, Dept. M-104 
A Division of The Library of Science 
59 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


ITHACA COLLEGE offers 
1960 SUMMER STUDY PROGRAM ABROAD 


Approved for Graduate, Undergraduate and 
Teacher Certification credit 
Please send for the program that interests 
you and a detailed booklet will be for- 
warded by return mail 
Latin-American Civilization ( 
Cultural Development of Mexico ( 
Socio-Economic Problems of Central 
and East Africa ( 
Culture of Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands : 
Culture and Education in the Soviet 
Union 
Physical Education, Health 
and Recreation in Europe 
Olympic Games 
Write today to: 
Professor 
W. M. Grimshaw 
Ithaca College 
ithaca, New York 


Education 
Also 


Globe-Star, Inc. 

Travel Service 

280 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


only 99 the set 


33 Presidents 
of the U.S. or 
your choice of 
33 Mythology, 
33 Early American 
History, 
or 33 famous Art 
pictures 512" x 8" 
beautifully 
lithographed on 
fine paper. 
These beautiful Perry Pictures are approved and used 
by hundreds of school systems all over the world. Per- 
feetly detailed in warm sepia tones these prints are ideal 
Visual Aids in education. 
NOW READY ... The NEW 1960 Perry Pictures cata- 
log with 1600 miniature ereneas and sample pictures 
- send for your copy N 


ow miy 35¢ 
Easter. ax 8 Prints. Beautifully bound. 50¢ ea. 
booklet or 3 f 


r $1.00. 
PERRY PICTURES, INC. Dept. N-3, Maiden 48, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL in MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC.- 
Member: Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, Association of Texas 
Colleges; accredited by the Texas Education 

Agency. 

JULY 16 TO AUGUST 26 1960 
Intensive courses in Spanish and English Lan- 
guages, Economics, History and Sociology, 
Geography, Folklore and Arts, Spanish and 
Latin American Literature. Courses in Spanish 
Language for junior and senior students in 
high school. 

INTERESTING EXTRACURRICULAR 


PROGRAM 
For illustrated Literoture: 
ESCUELA DE VERANO Y DE EXTENSION 
CULTURAL 
Instituto Tecnologico de Monterrey 
rey, N. L. 
Mexico 
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RECESS 


ww 


Cover-up Remark 


I was clarifying the meaning of 
words used in an announcement about 
a school carnival. I asked my third- 
graders if they knew what the word 
“bazaar” meant. 

After a long silence, a boy raised 
his hand and replied uncomfortably, 
“I don’t know for sure, but I think 
it’s part of a ‘ 

—MARTHA B. 
Arkansas. 


underclothes. 
FREEMAN, Jacksonville, 


woman's 


Train of Thought 


\ FOURTH-GRADE boy, reading 
Buffalo Bill, three ques- 
tions on the book-report form in the 
following manner: 

Q. Was there anything in the book 
that you read which might help you 
in your daily life? 

4. Yes. 

Q. What was it 

A. To be a good guy. 

Q. How might this help you? 

\. I was planning on being bad. 

—WALTER E. Silvis, Illinots. 


after 
answered 


you learned? 


SWALLOW, 


Chief Concern 


Two second-grade boys were sitting 
recess, absorbed 
debate. As the teacher 
overheard one of them 
“The principal does not have 
an electric paddle.” 

—MAURINE WHITE, 


on the school steps at 
in a 
passed by, she 


ser ious 
saying, 


Borger, Texas. 

Killing Time 

Hearp during first-grade 

“Once I had a 

ever and then it 

—CATHERINE A. 
sylvania, 


time: 
balloon forever and 
busted.” 
SCHOLL, 


story 


Bath, Penn- 


Second the Notion 


A FIRST-GRADE Class 
representatives to the student coun- 
cil. Having been instructed in par- 
liamentary procedure, one child drew 
up with all the dignity of a six-year- 
old and said, “I have a notion that 
nominations cease.” 

—REBA SISK, Independence, Missouri. 


was electing 


@ Do you smile? What about? Put 
your amusing classroom aneedotes and 
boners into writing and try them out 
on us. We reserve the right to publish 
without clearance. 


JET FLIGHT TO EUROPE 


Dean’s Once In A Lifetime Tour 


Really see EUROPE on my personalized comprehensive 
annual tour of 70 wonderful days to enjoy the operas, 
Passion Play, the historic, scenic and cultural highlights 
of Europe visiting 16 countries in ease and comfort with 
all details planned for you and personally escorted for 
$1837. Excellent hotels and food. Extension to Spain. 
June 19 to August 27, 1960. 


Chester L. Dean, Instructor of Histor; 
4072 Punta Alta Drive, Los Angeles 8, Calif 
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HOWARD TOURS 


ORIGINAL STUDY-VACATION TOUR TO HAWAN 
12th ANNUAL YEAR 
TAX DEDUCTIONS AVAILABLE 
Price includes: Roundtrip air travel from 
West Coast, Waikiki apartment-hotel resi- 
dence, and extensive itinerary of parties, 
dinners, entertainment, sightseeing, beach 
activities, and all necessary tour services. 
Steamship available at adjusted tour rate. 


ORIENT TOUR 
AVAILABLE ALSO 


Apply 


HOWARD TOURS, Inc. 


578 Grand Avenue * Oakland, Calif. 


to 
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Travel Information, Room 190 
Highway Dept., Salem, Oregon 


Send me free 
information... 


Nome 





Address. 
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editors Vettbook 


OURNAL editors proudly present 

this month Dr. Butts’ his- 
e tory of American education: 
“Search for Freedom.” Reprints 
have been made available so that 
at nominal cost you can use them 
in your social studies, English, and 
other high-school and_ college 
classes; present them to FTA and 
Student NEA members and other 
young people as gifts; use them as 
study units in PTA’s and 
associations. 


local 


Ameax ANS know far more about 
the political, social, and military 
history of this nation than about 
its educational history. The schools 
have graduated generations of stu- 
dents who, later as voting citizens, 
neither understood nor appreciated 
the history, unique contribution, 
problems,.or potentialities of the 
educational institutions of 
country. 


their 


Similarly, although we have in- 
troduced students to historic lead- 
ers in practically every other area 
imaginable, we have somehow 
tended to slight the educators who 
also have helped to make this coun- 
try great. 


Tue response to the November 
“Editor’s Notebook,” in which we 
urged that more schools be named 
for teachers, indicates that recogni- 
tion of teachers is increasing. And 
where in the past schools named 


for educators tended to honor 
pretty much the same veterans over 
and over—the Horace Manns, Alice 
Freeman Palmers, Francis Parkers, 
and George Washington Carvers 
—today community and state lead- 
ers are often honored. 

President J. Cloyd Miller of the 
New Mexico Western College tells 
us, for example, that the newest 
building on his campus was named 
for Isabel Eckles, first graduate of 
that college, and later teacher, 
registrar, and acting president 
there, as well as state superintend- 
ent of public instruction and presi- 
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dent of the New Mexico Education 
Association. 


Oprorrunrry abounds to tell 
the story of the schools, not only 
formally in the classroom but in- 
formally in or out of the classroom. 
When  youngsters—whether _rela- 
tives, pupils, or neighbor’s children 
—ask for a story, do you ever regale 
them with anecdotes from the lives 
of pioneer American educators? 

Children almost always love 
these stories, though a friend of 
ours did confess to failure as an 
educational raconteur. She, too, be- 
lieves that today’s children should 
be told about the heroes and 
heroines of American education. So 
when a four-year-old, to whom she 
often tells stories, begged for an- 
other, she told him about Horace 
Mann—what the schools were like 
before Mann’s day and afterward 
and what Mann did to bring about 
this vast difference. 

“It seemed to me,” she writes, 
“that I was translating into terms 
that a preschooler could under- 
stand. Upon finishing I asked, ‘Do 
you have any questions?’ 

“*Ves,’ he said. ‘This Horse Man. 
There's just one thing I don’t 
understand about him. Was he a 
horse? Or was he a man?’ ”’ 

Maybe the Horace Mann story is 
a little beyond the ken of a four- 
vear-old. But then again, maybe 
my friend, the narrator, just didn’t 
enunciate clearly. 


Gonrrnens we don’t talk about 
our great predecessors in the teach- 
ing profession because we ourselves 
don’t know about them. Perhaps 
you'd like to test yourself to see if 
you recognize the following lead- 
ers: 

What teacher, who established 
the first English-speaking kinder- 
garten in America, was the sister- 
in-law of the “father of the public 
schools” in the United States and 
the sister-in-law also of the author 
of The Scarlet Letter? 


What famous educational editor 
became the first United States Com- 
missioner of Education? 

What pioneer in education for 
women, in the early 1800's, found 
her proposal for a college for girls 
(which she succeeded in founding 
successfully—first of its kind) ridi- 
culed as “unnatural, unphilosophi- 
cal, unscriptural, unpractical and 
impracticable, unfeminine, and 
anti-Christian’? 

What father of the author of a 
classic for girls was bitterly criti- 
cized more than a century ago for 
unconventional ideas about child 
growth and development which to- 
day are taken as a matter of course? 

What college president’s name 
became, by the turn of a phrase 
of a president of the United States 
(his former student) , the synonym 
for teaching at its best? 

What pioneer teacher published 
a “plan for improving female edu- 
cation,” sometimes called the Mag- 
na Charta of women’s education? 

What Chicago superintendent of 
schools was first woman president 
of the NEA? 

What specialist in education for 
the handicapped is memorialized 
by a college in the nation’s capital? 

What great Negro educator re- 
ceived his first chance for a nation- 
al hearing when, in 1884, he was 
invited to address the NEA? 


Eovcationat history can be a 
fascinating topic for exploration by 
teachers and pupils alike. We hope 
you'll find that Dr. Butts’ history 
fills a need. 

And just in case your education- 
al biography is a bit on the uncer- 
tain side, here are the answers to 
the questions above: Elizabeth Pea- 
body; Henry Barnard; Mary Lyon; 
Bronson Alcott; Mark Hopkins; 
Emma Willard; Ella Flagg Young; 
Thomas Gallaudet; Booker T. 
Washington. 
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The 1960 Edition of 


COMPTON’S 
, . “PiataedL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Revised and Rebuilt to Meet the Demands of a New Educational Era 


@ 851 articles added, revised, or re- 
written 


@ 1,805 new pictures, maps, graphs, 
and drawings — 


1,128 in color 


@ 3,157 new, rewritten, or revised 
pages 


@ 450,000 words of newly written 
text 


THE MASSIVE REVISION once again offers 
striking evidence of CoMPTON’s leader- 
ship in educational publishing. It demon- 
strates how our continuous building and 
revision program enables COMPTON’S 
to keep up — not only with our rapidly 
changing world — but also with the 
changing demands of today’s school cur- 
riculums. 


NEW ARTICLES AND TEXT. The 851 
added, revised, or rewritten articles in 
the 1960 CompTon’s cover every sub- 
ject in the school program. Here are 
a few. 

In social studies, there are new treat- 
ments of the state of Hawaii, Russia, 
China (Old and New), Geography, 
United States, Police, and Fire Depart- 
ment. Each is written for the grade where 
it is most in demand. Each is completely 
up to date, fully indexed, cross-refer- 
enced, and brightly illustrated. 

In science, there are newly written up- 
to-date articles titled Science, The Sci- 
ences, and Methods of Science. Beautiful 
full-color illustrations and photographs 
are used in these and in the new articles 
on Anatomy and Comparative Anatomy. 


SEND FOR FREE REPRINT OF 
THE 1960 COMPTON 
= = ARTICLES ON SCIENCE 


This 44-page booklet contains three colorful 
new articles — Science, Methods of Science, and 
The Sciences. Together they tell the story = 
science from the early breakthroughs to mod- 
ern times. 


The language arts and literature pro- 
gram includes new articles on Biography 
and Short Story. There are revisions of 
Russian, Australian, Canadian, Amer- 
ican, and English Literature. 

In the vocational field, there are new 
and revised articles on Food, Trade, 
Calculating Machines, American Indus- 
try, Textiles, Printing, Aviation, and 
Milk Production and Marketing. 

The fine arts area includes new and 

revised articles on Architecture, Dance, 
Opera, Painting, Sculpture, and Ballet. 
NEW PRINTING 
PLATES. To assure 
the clearest repro- 
duction of all pic- 
tures and type, the 
1960 CoMPTON’S 
(like every COMP- 
TON edition) is 
printed from 
brand-new print- 
ing plates. New, 
non-glare whiter 
paper invites the 
reader and pro- 
duces greater ease 
in reading. 


NEW TECHNIQUES OF VISUALIZATION. ComP- = 
TON’S is not content merely to add new pic- 
tures, drawings, maps, and graphs in color 
as needed, but seeks constantly for the most 
effective new ways to visualize facts and 
ideas. For example, a new visual technique 
called TRANS-VISION has been adapted by 
ComPTon’s artists for use in the new article 
Anatomy. Different parts of the human 
anatomy are printed in full color on trans- 
parent overlay sheets, so they may be ob- 
served both separately and in relation to 
the other parts of the body. 


NEW CLASSROOM AIDS. How to Use the En- 
cyclopedia is a 56-frame filmstrip in full 
color which provides a quick, easy way to 
teach the use of the encyclopedia. 

Elementary-School Units and Guides, 
based on successful classroom planning with 
CoMPTON’s, are adaptable to any type of 
situation. 

Compton's at Work in the Classroom pre- 
sents dozens of activities for all subjects in 
the elementary school. Free to teachers, 
librarians, and principals. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES for teachers and principals, part time or during vacation periods. To- 


day’s _ educational need for greater home-school co-o) 
ing ,—~ for COMPTON representatives. For 


rewar 


Mr. Harold Austell. 


ration opens up financially 
ull information, write to our 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 Nerth Dearborn Street, Chicage 10, Illineis 


HOW COMPTON'S REVISION 
PROGRAM IS SETTING THE PACE IN 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 
1956-1960 


Major Articles added, rewritten, 
or revised 


New illustrations in black and white 2,832 


Total new pictures, mops, graphs, 
and drawings 


New pages added 


Total pages changed 19,322* 

*Because of our fast-changing world many 

of these pages have been revised several 

times in the five-year period. For this reason 

the total pages revised exceed the number 
of pages in Compton's. 


comptor’s 
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F. E. Compton & Company 
Dept. NEA-3, 100 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send me free, and without obli- 
gation, a reprint of the 1960 Compton 
articles On SCIENCE, THE SCIENCES, and 
METHODS OF SCIENCE. 
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YOU ATTEND the “‘Spartakiad”’ 
— the athletic games for men 
and women of the Communist 


World ground 


Imagine “touring” 


lb) 


. 
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YOU MEET farmers like 
these from Central Asia, one 
of the many nationalities 
represented in the Soviet 


Union. 


YOU STROLL through the Kremlin, historic fortress 
built by Ivan the Terrible, a symbol of world Com- 
munism. Note the famous old Cathedral in back- 


As a sample of a new teaching aid .. . 
THE AMERICAN cy GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY invites you to accept this 
exciting “tour of RUSSIA .. . plus a FULL-COLOR WALL MAP OF THE WORLD 
. »- a Combined $3.00 Value for only 10¢ 


T LAST... you and your students can 

“tour” behind the Iron Curtain without 

restrictions, without passports — for just one 
dime. 


Without stirring from your classroom you 
will go where you like when you like. You 
will wander through the underground pas- 
sages of Moscow . . . see the Kremlin, center 
of world Communism . . . spend a weekend 
in Leningrad, so European in architecture and 
spirit . . . and shop in GUM, the Russian 
Macy’s. You'll also thrill to the world-famous 
Bolshoi Ballet . . . stop at the subway stations, 
each one a miniature museum .. . sit in class 
with 25,000 students at Moscow University. 
Your students will get to know more about 
Russia than some people who actually go there 
in person! 

THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SO- 
CIETY makes this generous offer to acquaint 


An Invaluable Teaching Aid 


and Student Hobby 


teachers with this new kind of teaching aid 
and classroom project. 
How You “Visit” a 
Different Land Each Month 


Each month you receive a set of full-color 
photographs (like those shown here) and an 
informative illustrated guide-book album 
with spacé for mounting the prints. By means 
of these prints and albums, prepared under 
the guidance of American Geographical So- 
ciety experts, you and your students “‘visit” a 
different country every month. 


You go sightseeing in strange cities. In quaint 
little villages you observe native costumes, cus- 
toms and crafts. An expert on the region spins 
stories of great battles, national heroes, ancient 
legends. You learn the 
history of the land, the 
people, and the culture 
of every country you 
visit. 
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RUSSIA 


FOR 
ONLY 


YOU VISIT the twenty-five 
foot high Tsar's Bell (largest 
in the world) near the new 
Soviet Government Offices. 


Just Mail Coupon With Only Ten Cents 


To acquaint yourself with this exciting 
project, accept the Russia ‘tour’ described here. 
There is no obligation whatever — this is simply 
a demonstration offer. If, however, you are de- 
lighted with this trial package and do wish to 
continue on your “trip around the world,” you 
pay only $1 for each monthly tour thereaftet. 
You may drop out at any time. Mail the coupon 
NOW. AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S 
Around the World Program, Dept. Nj-3, Gar- 


den City, N. Y. (Same offer in Canada. Address 
105 Bond St., Toronto 2. Offer good only in 
U.S.A. and Canada.) 


°==1 THIS COUPON WORTH $2.90 F 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S Around the World Program 


Dept. NJ-3, Garden City, New York 


I enclose ten cents to help cover shipping. Please send me at once my 
introductory package consisting of (1) the informative ‘‘guidebook 


album” on Russia, (2) twenty-nine beautiful full-color reproductions 
to mount in the album, and (3) the giant 342 ft. wide full-color Map 


of the World 


Already in use in thousands of 
homes and schools, this new pro- 
gram brings teachers a treasury of 
up-to-the-minute supplemental 
materials for student self-help 
and classroom projects. 

Here’s What You Get 
For Just 10¢ 
(A $3.00 VALUE) 


@ 29 breathtaking FULL-COLOR 
prints of Russia's sights. 


@ Authoritative album on Russia 


in which to mount pictures, plus in- 
formative text. 


© Giant MAP OF THE WORLD 
in color. Opens to 314 feet wide! 
Retail value $2.00. 


If you con- 
tinue, you will 
receive free a 
beautiful li- 
brary case, large 
enough to hold 
a number of 
albums. 


After examining this package. I will decide whether or not I wish 
to continue. If not, I will simply let you know. If I do continue, you 
will send me a new ‘‘Around the World’’ album complete with a set of 
color prints each month for only $1 plus shipping. I am not obligated 
to take any minimum number of albums and I am free to resign at 
any time. 


Teacher's Name 
(please print) 


Address. .....0..-00.6 Cccccsestcssecvoss 
(Home or School) 
City 


Same Offer in Canada. Address 105 Bond St., Toronto 2. 
(Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada) 
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